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Print starts off its second volume with a 
large supply of plans, material, renewals, and 
steam. Some of the steam escaped a little the 
day this issue went to press — the day the 
President proclaimed an Unlimited National 
Emergency. From now . . . hold your hats! 
It will mean that a good deal of the nonsense 
we all tolerate in normal times will go by the 
board. It will mean concentrating on the 
things that are significant and informative 
and usable. Certainly it will put a high pre- 
mium on ingenuity, soundness, and thor- 
oughness. 
=) 


As usual, there is broad variety in this issue, 
but we venture that you will find the article 
on Communication to be the most provoca- 
tive and valuable. Until they stop to think, 
most people assume that words are the only 
“real’’ way to express an idea. Further- 
more, a great many people believe words 
are something handed down, in a box, from 
Mount Olympus. Well, they’re not. They 
are maddening and arbitrary and inade- 
quate — and inexact! On the other hand, the 
same people believe pictures are practically 
the thing itself. Well, they’re not. They, too, 
being illusions, are arbitrary and variable. 
The only way out is to understand the 
sources of words and pictures, their limita- 
tions and possibilities. Irving Geis outlines 
these for you, in a highly concentrated 
synopsis. 
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The frontispiece is a revealing portrait of 
one of the world’s great artists — given 
vigor and “‘aliveness’” by the quality of 
Percy Grassby’s wood engraving in two 


colors. Goya lived in the midst of the full- 
blooded activities of the eighteenth century 
— reckless, adventurous, brilliant. He was a 
“realist,’’ meaning that his art presented his 
honest description of what he observed. In 
his native Spain, and in France, he painted 
and drew and etched what he saw and ex- 
perienced — from character portraits of kings 
and queens to savagely satirical revelations 
of man’s inhumanity to man. 
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No owner, or manager, of a printing firm 
has ever avoided the disturbing experience 
of being approached by an eager youngster 
who wants “‘to learn printing.’’ Probably 
Daniel Berkeley Updike has been “‘ap- 
proached” more often than any other printer, 
and, therefore, should be elected Honorary 
President of an Honorary Employers Benevo- 
lent Society. His description in the first 
article in this issue will command a nod of 
recognition at every point. His essay, how- 
ever, is not one of club-chair reminiscence. 
It analyzes, defines, and recommends — apt- 
ly, honestly, and constructively. Here is the 
answer to your problem when the next 
youngster comes in — hand him this article! 
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When Frederic Warde died suddenly, the 
summer before last, those who knew him 
queried each other about his life. Each had 
known some one phase of the man, but no 
one person was acquainted with all of his 
many attributes. Everyone recognized his 
talents as an outstanding designer of print- 
ing. Gradually, over a period of many 
months, the essential outline of his life and 
work was filled in. Will Ransom inter- 

















viewed and corresponded with everyone 
who knew him best — inquiring, checking, 
clarifying. Now for the first time a rounded 
story, albeit incomplete, is presented on 
page 27. Also for the first time a checklist of 
the books he designed has been compiled by 
Mr. Ransom. The illustrations accompany- 
ing the story were selected to show the 
nature of Warde’s talents and interests, not 
his “‘masterpieces.” 

S) 
Sometimes it’s those silly little hats, some- 
times skirts at knee- or ankle-length, then 
again it’s ruffled bustles. Whatever — the 
moods and whims of fashion beguile and be- 
craze the puzzled male. Howthesoever, 
there’s much the same restless swinging 
around in other fields. Take for instance . . . 
typography. Dr. Agha took it one day last 
spring at a graphic-arts conference in New 
York, and did such a delightful job with the 
tails of Alcibiades’ Dog that we prevailed 
upon him to put it in Print. You'll enjoy it 
in direct proportion to how much you al- 
ready know about either clothes or type — 
but preferably both. 

S&S 
You have become acquainted with two mem- 
bers of our Editorial Board: Ray Nash (in 
the first number) and John Taylor Arms (in 
the fourth number). When Car] Rollins was 
selected to receive the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts on May 
5, we decided that we would signalize this 
honor with a portrait sketch. Phelps Soule 
knows enough about him to approach the 
scandalous, but his intimate and revealing 
notes are some indication of the great 
warmth, liveliness, good humor, and depth 
of Carl Rollins. 

So 


So far we have introduced you to two of the 
printmaking mediums — wood engraving and 
copper line engraving. The history of each 


has been outlined, as well as detailed de- 
scriptions of how they are actually done. It is 
our plan to present all of the mediums to 
you, but not necessarily in consecutive 
issues. In this number the field of etching 
and drypoint is begun, with a survey by 
Robert McDonald of the great names and 
prints that have marched down the years 
since the Renaissance. In the next number 
the technique of etching will be described by 
Kerr Eby. 
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Having begun on a somewhat serious note, 
we shall sign off with a slight sound off. The 
article in the March issue characterizing the 
Graphic Arts as Complacent Horsepower 
brought forth a positive reaction from many 
quarters — positive cheering and _ positive 
shuddering. The most reassuring cheering 
came from those men most involved with the 
problems mentioned: executives, editors, as- 
sociation and organization leaders, produc- 
ers. The consensus was that solutions are 
desperately needed, and now, but that the 
job is too big to tackle on a large scale. Well, 
there’s nothing wrong with “‘small scale,”’ 
especially if there are quite a number of such 
projects under weigh concurrently. Several 
sectional groups are now exploring the pos- 
sibilities of forming new organizations to 
deal with some of the essential problems 
that must be worked out codperatively. 

The disapproval on the article came 
mainly from two points of view: that such 
problems are “‘commercial’’ and of restricted 
importance and interest; the other, that such 
needs are important but that “‘standardiza- 
tion’ is a horrible spectre. These people 
assume Standardization to connote uni- 
formity of design, which is exactly wrong. 
The supremely important fact is that stand- 
ardization of materials and procedure reduce 
waste and costs sufficiently to allow time and 
money for real planning and design — of in- 
finitely greater appropriateness and variety! 
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THE PLACE OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 
BY DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 


N treating the place of the educated man in the printing 
| industry, I have not called printing a trade intentionally, 

lest I might unduly discourage my readers. I have not 
termed it an art, lest that might unduly attract and mislead 
them. Printing is a trade, but it can be practised in the spirit 
of an art and in rare cases made one. But industry covers 
both these varieties of endeavour. It is a more modest term, 
since an industry merely requires the industrious, be he work- 
man or artist. 

It has been my fortune or—to speak more accurately— 
my lot, for many years past, to be interviewed by young men 
and young women who desired, or thought they desired, to 
engage in this kind of work. This experience has led me to 
separate these applicants into three main classes. The first 
class is the easiest to deal with because their approach to the 
problem is extremely simple. If untrained, such persons are 
willing to take any job, however rudimentary, that a printing- 
house has to offer. They would be equally willing to be 
trained to drive a grocery cart or serve at a lunch-counter. 
The reason for this is first, that the applicant has to earn 
some money—I do not say a living, for he could scarcely 
live on what he at first earns; second, because he does not 
know what he wants to do and has no particular predilection 
for any form of labour. This is a predicament not unknown 
to young men more fortunately placed. The untrained lad is, 
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THE PLACE OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


therefore, easily disposed of. If he is faithful and shows ability, 
after some years he may become a trained workman. He 
seldom gets further than that. The skilled workman offers 
no problem at all when he applies for a position. He is hired 
or not according to the requirements of the employer at that 
particular moment. Neither the unskilled boy nor the trained 
man has, in most cases, much education—usually little more 
than a high school can give; nor is more education—though 
desirable—necessary. On the other hand, in technical skill 
the untrained boy may become, or the skilled workman is, 
far ahead of those who fall into the second class of applicants 
for places. 

This second class may be divided into two groups. The 
first group is made up of older lads and young men. They 
have had a little experience in printing of an amateur kind— 
just enough to make them feel that this experience is in the 
nature of an asset, and perhaps an equipment for the place 
for which they apply. This is seldom so. They confuse dab- 
bling with types on a school paper, an ability to spell, and 
some love of reading, with the possession of knowledge 
sufficient to produce creditable pieces of typography. They 
are more difficult to deal with because they approach the 
problem from an impractical and slightly romantic angle. 
Having decided that what they know is valuable to them, 
they are a good deal disconcerted to find that it does not 
appear valuable to you. Their reasoning is often peculiar. I 
remember a young woman who interviewed me at consider- 
able length about obtaining a position. She wished to learn 
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IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


the steps necessary to set up a press of her own. When I asked 
her if she knew anything whatever about printing, she frankly 
said, “No.” Her reasons for deciding to enter my establish- 
ment were as follows: she was, it appeared, a poetess. Using 
letters, which she informed me composed words, she consid- 
ered printing was directly connected with poetry, which she 
stated was also composed of words. Having absorbed what 
I could teach her, she could then set up her own shop and 
by printing her own poems she would (as she phrased it) 
“escape the humiliation of having them refused by a pub- 
lisher!”’ Another applicant of the same sex paused in her re- 
marks to ask a question. Had I, in completing a beautiful 
piece of work, ever experienced “‘craftsman’s ecstasy’’? I as- 
sured her that I had never suffered an attack of that nature, 
and I was even ignorant of the symptoms or character of 
such a seizure. She explained that when one had completed 
a really beautiful example of typography, it was by no means 
unusual to fall into a trance—apparently swooning (possibly 
with surprise) at the success of one’s efforts. Such, she said, 
was craftsman’s ecstasy! When I laid no claim to any such 
emotional crises, she appeared disappointed, and shortly de- 
parted. She seemed to feel (like the young persons in Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, who saw women working in “the Central 
of Europe’’), “this is no country for we girls.” Another en- 
quirer, a man this time, desired a position, because he was 
so fond of literature and he thought, too, that it would be 
interesting and exciting to meet authors! And one learned 
compositor, for a short time a member of our force, was so 
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THE PLACE OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


addicted to philosophy that he kept a copy of Kant on his 
desk. The result was that one or two strange and entirely 
irrelevant terms crept into a town report, so we had to get 
rid of him. There is an easy technique in dealing with in- 
dividuals of this group. It is to allow them to tell you, as fully 
as they desire, what you can do for them. You then ask, 
‘And what can you do for me?” Generally the interview does 
not last much longer. 

The second group in this class, consisting of persons who 
want positions in a printing-office, is the most interesting. 
It is also the most difficult class to deal with. It comprises, 
usually, men who have had the advantages of an education 
and a different and more solid background than those of 
whom I have been speaking. They come from families with 
the cultural tradition common to educated people. A number 
of them are seriously interested in literature and may have 
already tried their hand at writing. Some of them love books 
not only for what they contain but have opinions about their 
physical appearance. Others have leanings toward book- 
collecting and bibliographical activities. Accordingly, it is 
most natural for them to be interested not merely in books 
as books, but in their making. They are inclined to think that 
to have a hand in their production is tinged with literary 
and artistic pleasure. In short, loving books, they believe that 
this love will give them proficiency—possibly a modest pre- 
eminence—above their fellows in the printing industry. The 
latter may, alas, love books less, but know better how to 
make them! 
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IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


The difficulty with these ideas, which as far as they go are 
praiseworthy, is this—that no account is taken of the me- 
chanical proficiency, the knowledge and skill, which are neces- 
sary for a real mastery of typography. Such men are—very 
naturally I think—unwilling to undergo, for the length of 
time necessary to accomplish anything, a thorough mechani- 
cal training. They cannot, however, direct others without it. 
They do not want to be compositors or pressmen. Proof- 
reading also requiressome knowledge of mechanical processes, 
wide general information, and a long apprenticeship. To add 
to the difficulty, many of them, because better educated, are 
also apt to feel, as I have just said, a certain superiority to 
the workman who, by greater experience and concentration, 
is technically ahead of them. The real objective of such men 
is to be what is called an executive—to direct the production 
of what they do not in any practical fashion know how to 
produce. Of course any such direction is bound to be fatally 
defective for it lacks a knowledge of the elementary prin- 
ciples of practical typography and any grasp of what can and 
cannot be done because of mechanical and economic reasons. 
How can such men with the interest and knowledge they al- 
ready have about printing and their love of good books make 
themselves useful? 

Such men can be of great use to printing—and the best 
printing—by making its encouragement and support their 
avocation. Such lovers of well-printed books and of sound 
typography can become effective patrons of what has been 
called one of “‘the servant or applied arts.” By giving good 
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THE PLACE OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


printers work, by buying well-made books, by discouraging 
and declining to purchase poor work, by gifts to learned 
presses, they can help printing as an art and cultivate their 
own taste. “The great majority of men are in a sense artists,” 
wrote George Leigh-Mallory, “some are active and creative, 
and some participate passively. No doubt those who create dif- 
fer in some way fundamentally from those who do not cre- 
ate; but they hold this artistic impulse in common: all alike 
desire expression for the emotional side of their nature. . . . 
Not only those who perform are artists, but also those 
who are moved by the performance. Artists, in this sense, are 
not distinguished by the power of expressing emotion, but 
the power of feeling that emotional experience out of which 
Art is made.” So, without making printing a vocation, there 
is yet a field for those whose equipment is defective but who 
still have an opportunity to show their practical interest in 
good printing. Under the rubric of a university press I have 
something to say later on this point. 

There is, however, a third class who still feel that they wish 
to connect themselves in an active way with the printing in- 
dustry. They ask, “What am I to do? What is the next step 
for me?” The answer is, ““Go to a technical or trade school 
and familiarize yourself with all the processes involved in 
printing a book. After these are learned, when you ask for a 
position in a printing-house you will have something to offer. 
You will know to some extent how to direct others.” This 
is a hard saying. To ask an educated man to pass long days 
in a trade school is like expecting a man enthusiastic over 
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walking to take a course in shoemaking. He asks himself, 
“Am I, after years at school and college, to begin all over 
again? Can’t I find something to do in which I can utilize 
what education I have? Must I wander off into a by-path 
where I shall find few, if any, of my present associates?” 
These are valid questions. If such a man gives up the idea of 
devoting himself to printing, he is not necessarily wrong. 
Yet there are those who can, and are willing to, undergo 
this further training and do not consider it drudgery. They 
are determined to enter this particular branch of endeavour. 
I have still to remind them that printing is an occupation in 
which to succeed involves unending and meticulous care for 
detail, and where failure in any one point ruins the whole. 
In making each book, a wise choice of type must be made; 
a quality of paper suitable for that type must be selected ; 
the type must be properly set ; the page of type correctly pro- 
portioned and properly imposed on the paper; the press- 
work even in colour. How these are accomplished are things 
a man must know. And then there is the proof-reading, about 
which care and knowledge are vital. This must be scholarly, 
careful, and speedy; it involves correctness in spelling and 
grammar, familiarity with historical allusions, and accuracy of 
quotations in English and other languages—and also among 
other things an eye for broken letters, wrong founts, and uni- 
form length of page. Though such a man need not be a proof- 
reader he must know how proof should be read, and he must 
know, too, what one may reasonably require of those who 
are proof-readers. He must know what can best be done by 
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machinery and what can best be done by hand. He must 
know the amount of work that workmen can reasonably be 
expected to perform. He must be prepared to print rubbish 
with the care appropriate to a masterpiece. He must suffer 
fools gladly, and not be impatient when customers call spac- 
ing leading, and margins borders. In an age when mass pro- 
duction is the aim and money is the yardstick, he must be 
willing to keep up the standard of product—to consider qual- 
ity above quantity. Lastly, he must be content with profits 
less than those gained by mediocre success in most kinds of 
business. 

The rewards of these efforts will consist merely in the per- 
sonal satisfaction he gets in doing what interests him and in 
expressing himself typographically. That does not seem much 
of a reward. Is the satisfaction sufficiently great? Has he any- 
thing of value to express? If the answer is “yes,” then I can 
assure him that the printing industry has enormous need of 
just such as he. There is a real place for educated men in it, 
for in such a vocation one can’t know too much. One will 
die learning, though that is what we all have to do. Really, 
the question is not whether the industry wants the educated 
man, but whether the educated man can be found who wants 
to go into it. 

My readers may well ask why I ever embarked on such an 
adventure myself. I can but reply in Dr. Johnson’s words, 
“Ignorance, pure ignorance.” Had I known its difficulties 
beforehand, I should never have had the courage to try to 
surmount them. Through the training the printing trade has 
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given me, I have learned much, but I shall always regret not 
having had an education which obliges one to learn many 
things one does not want to know. A man may, by pursuing 
some particular branch of knowledge that interests him, be- 
come, in a narrow sense, cultivated, yet this is a lop-sided 
sort of development. That it is so can be readily detected by 
the broadly educated person. I have had to undergo a long 
and needlessly difficult training because I was never taught 
how to learn, and, in particular, because no one ever took 
the trouble to tell me the things I am telling you in these 
pages. 

Perhaps for the educated man this form of livelihood must 
choose him—he must as a revivalist would say, “‘feel the 
Call.’ Otherwise it is a dubious adventure, all the more if 
one is not obliged to undertake it. Poussin was once asked 
by a young Italian nobleman, who painted but fairly well, 
what was the chief thing needed to assure his success. Poussin 
replied, ““The necessity to do it.” Compulsions are a great 
help in work and for those who are not prodded by necessity, 
something must be found to take its place. That something 
is a compelling desire to do a particular thing. The printing 
industry has through five hundred years compelled the labour, 
interest, and devotion of some scholarly and educated men. 
Their times needed them. It is truer today than it was then 
that there is a place as employing printers for educated men, 
especially those with university training. They should bring 
to their work disciplined minds, larger views, a general 
knowledge, which are rare among printers today. For such 
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a person is always something of an idealist and the higher 
ranges of American industry starve for want of such idealism. 

A Latin inscription on the Cloth Hall of Leipsic reads 
Res severa verum gaudium. Hard work and serious purpose 
must actuate the educated man if he desires to pursue a 
course which will bring him what seems to me success in the 
industry of printing. It may even make him a success to him- 
self, which is the truest success of all. 
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After all when you take a big subject which is practically one of the most important ones there is today because of what's 
happening like Hitler and education and how much is a billion and things like advertising on which all business de- 
pends why you can see how much this communication thing means to us average people. What I mean it’s sort of bard to 
put an idea across or even to take in half the stuff you read in papers and things —if you know what I mean — it 
makes you wonder whether to bother with anything except the sport page. So much of it is screwed up that maybe one 
of those ducks who think deep ought to sort of analyze it — even if it’s a short quick look and like an outline. R. L. D. 


CAN “get in touch” with you only by using what is called a “‘symbol,”’ since 

each of us is alone in a world of our own. For whatever message I wish to 
convey to you, I must find appropriate signs to represent it. I must be sure to 
choose ones that you have learned. These symbols are classified in two broad, 
general groups: 


I. Symbols that stand for physical objects or events. 
II. Symbols that stand for subjective ideas and emotions. 


I show you the three alphabetical characters P - 1-G. Together these characters form 
a visual symbol that stands for an object which exists in the world outside your own 
mind. That object belongs to a class of fat, four-footed, squealing, grunting animals 
with curly tails. It is a thing-in-itself, without identity, until we attach a quite arbi- 
trary label: “‘Pig’’ or ““Cochon”’ or “Schwein” or AK. This label, for an object exist- 
ing outside your own mind, I shall call a /zteral symbol. 

You see the alphabetical characters: B- A-D. This symbol by itself does not 
refer to any tangible object or event, but to an idea within your own mind. I shall 
call this a figurative symbol. 

But there are many kinds of symbols beside the printed word, for each of the 
senses can be used to give and receive messages: Spoken words are symbols in 
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sound. Gestures, written words, drawings, photographs . . . sym- aoer 


bols in vision. A drop of perfume on an invitation . . . a symbol in 
smell. The taste from a sip of wine . . . a symbol of religious signifi- 
cance. The touch sensations in a handshake . . . a symbol of friend- 
ship. ‘It is possible to communicate with any system of arbitrary 
symbols as long as the parties to the communication understand 
them.”’ Helen Keller, blind and deaf since she was eighteen months 
old, has learned to communicate purely through tactile symbols.* 


Visual Symbols 
The subject of this inquiry will be limited to communication by 
visual symbols, and more particularly to visual symbols on a flat 
surface.+ Communication, in terms of language, is achieved through 
three essential steps: 

1. Begin with the actual feather at the top of this page. This 
sliver of reality is called the REFERENT (object). From this referent 
(object) light waves travel to the eye. From the eye — nerve im- 
pulses pass to the brain. 





2. In the mind there goes on a search, through a reservoir of past 
experience, for a label for the sensations received. This operation 
is called REFERENCE. 

3. To express this visual experience we say (or write, etc.) the 

feather word F-E-A-T-H-E-R. This word is a symbol. There are also 
other means of conveying the idea, as shown (at the left) by the 

photograph, drawing, handwriting, letters in English and French, 

FEATHER Chinese character, shorthand, Morse code, and semaphore. All of 
La plume these are acceptable symbols in common use. Thus, we see that the 


*Miss Keller is an excellent author and reads not only in English but also in French, 
German, Latin, and Greek. Her own account pate the how she began to learn this 
4 / special language: ‘‘Someone was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand under 
4 /] the spout. As the cool stream gushed over one hand she. spelled into the other the word 
water, first slowly, then rapidly . . . the mystery of language was revealed. I knew that 
w-a-t-e-r meant the wonderful cool something that was flowing over my hand.” 


a tObviously there can be three-dimensional visual symbols, such as a raised contour 
map or a piece of sculpture. 
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SIBLE SPEECH for the deaf. The parts of the mouth and throat used in speech are indicated in 
hite (1 and 2). As definite elements that the deaf student can recognize, they become basic 
mmbols (3). Used in combination (4), with certain necessary additions, they become the visual 
ens of another written language. 
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idea can be conveyed by two means—erther by the actual object or 
by one of a number of substitutes for the object. 


Written Language 
Through thousands of years man has sought to develop graphic 
symbols that would express his thoughts in a form that would be 
accurate, quick, universal, and permanent. He has contended with 
this problem by evolving written languages through the following 
broad channels: 
1. PictoGrapuic Wrirtinc. In this system pictures were used 
chiefly to symbolize things or events. This was the writing of the 
American Indian. For example, various tribes marked the passing 
of time by inscribing on a buffalo robe a symbol for one outstanding 
event of each year. Illustrated at the right is the outstanding event 
of 1734 in the life of the Dakota tribe — ‘‘Used-them-up-with- 
bellyache-winter.”’ 
2. IpEocRAPHIC WritinG. This system was an advance over the 
simple pictographs because an ideograph denoted an idea or quality. 
Chinese is such a language. The primitive beginnings of this lan- 
guage were pictures, which eventually became conventionalized for 
ease in writing. Note at the right the development of the sign for 
“child.’’ These Chinese symbols for objects, when combined, make 
symbols for ideas. The character here illustrated is the sign for 
“angry.” Its derivation is ““woman”’ =, “mouth” g , “‘heart’’ p>. 
““Woman expresses heart’”’ = angry! 
3. Puonetic WritinG. This is the system of written language as 
we know it today —a system of alphabetical symbols to represent 
the sounds of speech. Six thousand years ago the Egyptians were in 
possession of a set of such alphabetical symbols. Illustrated at the 
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and “‘a. 
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right are the Egyptian symbols for the sounds “‘f,”’ “‘b, 
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COMMUNICATION: 


The development of our own alphabet, from the Egyptian to the present, is an 
entire subject in itself. The 26 characters which form our own alphabet are by no 
means the only possible system of phonetic writing. Witness the symbols of short- 
hand, stenotype, and the system of ‘‘visible speech”’ invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell for teaching deaf children to speak (illustrated at the top of the preceding 
page). Bell’s system uses the only means at hand for the child who knows no 
sound. Undoubtedly other systems of phonetic writing will be invented. 


How Well Does Language Not Work? 


“The view that language works well enough as it is, can only be held by those who 
use it merely in such offices as could be conducted without it.’”’** Written language as 
a means of communication runs into difficulty at even its lowest level, the object 
language. Realize that words which stand for objects never describe a particular ob- 
ject. They describe only a class of objects. To describe a particular object you need a 
Group of words. The more particular your description, the more words you need. 
The more words you need the less efficient is your communication. For example: 
On my dining-room table is a vase. The word “‘vase,’’ here, is the symbol for one of 
a class of decorative containers which sometimes hold flowers. To describe this 
with a degree of precision I say, ‘‘What I see is a long cylinder of clear glass, about 
three times as high as its diameter, cupped in about seven eighths of the distance 
from the top with a neck about one fifth of the diameter, flaring out again into a 
circular base.’’ (See page 16.) 

Bertrand Russell says, ““The words that we use never exhaust all that we could 
say about a sensible experience. What we say is more abstract than what we see.’’+ 
Here, for example, are a few of the words used by the anatomist, Henry Gray, in 
partial description of the lower section of the humerus. “The lower extremity is 
flattened from before backward and curved slightly forward; it terminates below in 
a broad articular surface. . .. The inner portion of the articular surface . . . is convex 
from before backward, concave from side to side, and occupies the anterior, lower 
and posterior part of the bone. The external border . . . is thicker, more prominent, 
and consequently of greater length than the internal. . . . The articular surface . . . is 
broader and deeper on the posterior than on the anterior aspect of the bone, and is 


’ 


inclined from behind forward and from without inward . . .’’ etc., etc. (See page 16. ) 


Conveying Relationship 


When words are used in sentences the sense depends not only upon the meaning of 


* Meaning of Meaning, by C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. 
t.An Inquiry into Truth and Meaning, by Bertrand Russell. 
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individual words, but also upon their interactions within a sentence. “Bandit shoots 
policeman”’ is a completely different idea from “Policeman shoots bandit.”” But 
both sentences use identical words. It is evident then that we must depend upon 
arrangement for meaning.* Where the arrangement becomes at all complex, as in 
the description of actual relationships, it becomes necessary to make one’s own 
mental diagram. For example, take this relationship in size: ‘“There are four people 
— Peter, Mary, Joe, and John. Mary is shorter than John, but taller than Peter; but 
John is shorter than Joe. Who is the tallest?”’ For a simple way out of this difficulty, 
see page 16. The reason for the difficulty is that in this particular instance the rela- 
tionships between the words are much more complex than the actual relationships 
between the people. Jt zs necessary to make your own mental diagram of what you 
imagine those actual relationships to be. Therefore, the problem is greatly simpli- 
fied if a diagram has been made for you. 

Perhaps the most difficult type of relationship to describe in words, and the sim- 
plest to describe pictorially, is a space relationship. This type of description is only 
too familiar: ‘“‘Here’s how you get to our house. After you get off the bridge, make 
a right turn and keep going until you come to a traffic light and turn right. Then 
keep going till you come to a big oak tree on your right; on your left you'll see a 
little road. Follow that until you come to a barn with a red roof with a lightning 
rod on the top. Turn right and keep straight until you come to our place. It’s right 


sy 


*There are, however, sentences of one word, such as the sentence ‘‘Fire! 
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on top of a hill, you can’t possibly miss it.’’ Or, consult road map on opposite page. 


Symbols for Big Ideas 


I have just touched on some of those language situations in which words are used as 
literal symbols. They stand for objects in the real world oursipE your own mind. 
Here is what happens when words are used as figurative symbols that stand for ideas 
or emotions WITHIN your mind. The word “‘Idealism’’ stands for a mental state. 
Stuart Chase finds this word has these various meanings for different people. 
“Fanatical . . . altruistic . . . not practical... exact... poetical... intangible . . 
sentimental . . . true . . . what cannot be proved . . . opposite of materialism . . . 
something to do with imaginative powers.’”* 

Words such as “‘Idealism’”’ then have not a meaning, but a class of meanings. Such 
words are attempts to symbolize different (but related) ideas of many different 
people. Similarly, words for emotions can only stand for a class of emotions. When 
several people say, “‘I feel terrible,’”’ they are certainly not all experiencing exactly 
the same feeling. When we consider how differently we can feel, there are precious 
few words to express these mental states with any degree of accuracy. 

Fortune tellers, astrologers, and palm readers know the value of ‘“‘magic’’ words 
— words that have big general meanings. You are told, for example, that you are 
the kind who has only “‘a very few intimate friends”; and you ask yourself, ‘Is that 
true? Well, there’s Bob and Mary, Jim and Sue and Al. That’s about all. I guess 
that applies to me all right.”” And it does apply to you. It also applies to everybody. 
“Friends” means “‘intimates.’’ Of course, you have only a few intimate intimates! 

The same big-word hocus-pocus is used by most political orators. They know 


“é 


all too well the ‘‘magic’’ words which play upon universal human desires. “Lower 
taxes” (which taxes? how much lower?); “Better roads” (where? bow many?); 
“Higher wages” (when? whose wages? ). 

Likewise, the health faddist says, pointing to a glass of ‘‘fletcherized”’ turnip + 
carrot + cabbage juice, “‘I’ll have a glass of that health drink!’’ The key word, the 
magic word, is ‘‘health’’ — which the gullible will always swallow whenever applied 
to any edible, beneficial or not. 

*The Tyranny of Words, by Stuart Chase. 


tThus: The Aquarius personality (Jan. 21 to Feb. 19) is a remarkable person to meet . . . “you have charming 
manners and although somewhat reserved or timid in some situations you can be interestingly expressive and create 
a good impression on all you meet . . . emotionally you are sensitive and very easily burt . . . you possess an intensely 
active mind — tt is always busy even though it is but a daydream . . . you possess a vivid imagination, yet you are 
most capable of using it in a practical way if you so desire . . . you find pleasure in many things that you do that 
other people do not see any pleasure in . . . your love nature is idealistic, devoted, considerate, intensely affectionate 
and somewhat passionate . . . altho you possess an active and adventurous nature, you are quite fond of bome life.”’ 
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COMMUNICATION: 


The designs at the left have a double symbolic value. They function both 
as literal and figurative symbols. Take the flag as an example. As a literal 
symbol the elements in this design stand for the original 13 colonies and the 
present 48 states — a reference to historical fact. But as a figurative symbol 
it stands for one’s personal feeling for one’s country. 

As a figurative symbol the word “‘Democracy”’ means different things to 
different people, according to their experience, background, and training. 
To the worker — the right to collective bargaining. To the entrepreneur — 
the right to make a profit. The right of each individual to worship in his 
own particular way — nature, Jesus Christ, the sun, Father Divine, or no 
god at all. “‘Democracy”’ means to me personally, right at this moment, the 
right to say what I honestly think about this sacred symbol. In order to 
make words like ‘‘Democracy”’ communicate more than just a very big, but 
extremely generalized, idea it is necessary to fortify this big general symbol 
with smaller but more specific symbols. For example: 

(a) Democracy. (The big, general, vague symbol — ‘We Americans 
believe in.. .’’) 

or, as more effective communication, 

(b) Democracy, among other things, stands for “‘the equality of indi- 
viduals, regardless of race or creed.” 

Or, still better communication: 

(c) ‘““Under a Democracy that stands for racial and religious equality, 
these American citizens were awarded the Distinguished Service Cross in 
the World War: Quincy Adams... Tony Paradiso... Hirsche J. Feinberg 
... Christ Papadakas . . . Peter Ratovich . . . Patrick Garrity.”’ 


How Pictures Communicate 
We have seen that words are standardized arbitrary symbols, having no 
connection with what they represent. The word ‘‘feather”’ is in no way like 
the actual feather, but is a standard symbol which we have come to accept. 
Since this is true, communication would be made easier if we could use a 
device that was in some way /ike the actual object. There are such devices. 
They are called pictures. The picture symbols for “‘pig’’ on the opposite 
page are lines and tones on paper that are analogous to a real pig; 7.e., a pig 
is fat . . . the shape on paper is fat; its tail is curly . . . the shape on paper is 
curly; it has small eyes . . . the dot on paper is small compared to the whole. 
I mention again the two general classes of symbols: 
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Class I. Literal picture symbols — describing objects. 

Class II. Figurative picture symbols — describing ideas, emotions. 

Literal picture symbols have a pattern on paper whose structure 
is analogous to some real object. The photograph and drawing of 
“pig” at the right are both literal symbols. They both describe a 
certain definite class of animal. In addition the photograph de- 
scribes a particular animal — ‘“‘Elmer Grunt.” 

Figurative symbols are concerned with describing an idea or an 
emotion. The drawing of the piggish man is not concerned with 
creating a symbol for ‘‘pig,”’ the animal, but rather with “piggish- 
ness,’ the idea. . . being too fat, taking more than is needed, greedy. 

Confusion of the appropriate uses of these two types of symbols 
results in weak, ineffective communication. If the American stand- 
ard of living is to be symbolized by an automobile, it should be 
‘“‘automobile’’ — the idea . . . going places, getting around, living 
well, having wonderful time, but nor by a particular automobile — 
1941 Chrysler two-door sedan, Ohio license number J 78-9876. 

And, if you are selling boiler tubes to engineers who know and 
appreciate the specific qualities of a good boiler tube when they see 
or hear of one, do not use so removed a figurative symbol as the 
ever-recurring “Orchids to . . . ,”” which only conveys the general 
idea ‘“‘compliments”’ or ‘“Walter Winchell” or “Broadway.” This 
idea is so unspecific, so trite, as to be a symbol for just the opposite 
of what is desired—in other words, “‘without describable qualities — 
meritless.’’ On the other hand, here is more specific communication: 
“‘Hell’s Fires — through 1500° F., twenty-four hours a day, for ten 
years, these Ajax tubes have lived to tell this story... .” 


The Elements of Pictures 
For the artist to communicate clearly, effectively, and dramatically, 
he should know the limitations as well as the uses of the elements 
which make up his two-dimensional world. He cannot create form, 
or three-dimensional space, or such sensations as touch or move- 
ment, but only the illusions of these sensory perceptions. He can, 
however, create on a flat surface actual harmony, opposition, ac- 
tivity, rhythm, and so on, of line, tone, and color. These paper 
actualities, together with the illusions of form, space, and so forth, 
are useful in creating a pattern on paper whose structure is related 
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to the world of actual sensory experience. 

Every symbol that communicates is a symbol 
that has to be learned and remembered. Therefore, 
the more directly a picture symbol is related to 
some phase of experience the easier it is learned. 

Desicn LancuacE. Because of our experiences 
we associate horizontals (the horizon, the human 
body reclining) with such general ideas as quiet, 
rest, repose, peace. Since the human being is a ver- 
tically balanced animal, the diagonal is associated 
in our experience with being out-of-balance, and, 
therefore, with change of direction or movement. 
With verticals we have associated life and growth; 
the little plant progresses vertically to become a 
big tree. The child becomes a man. 

In creating pictures it is extremely valuable to 
remember these universal associations, for the 
artist can create analogies based upon these wide 
human experiences. I do not mean to say that the 
horizontal must mean “‘peace.”’ I only say that there 
is a basis in human experience for symbolizing 
peace by a horizontal line. Opposite ideas in your 
mind can be symbolized by opposing lines, or by 
opposing colors on paper. Thus, for symbolizing 
“good and bad”’ a basis is provided for selecting 


, 


opposing colors — black and white. ‘‘Peace’’ and 
“‘conflict’”’ are opposing ideas. Therefore, if “‘peace”’ 
is symbolized by lines of harmony, ‘‘conflict’” can 
be symbolized by lines of opposition. 

Gesture Lancuace. Gestures are the most 
primitive language. No element is stronger in our 
experience than the movements of our own bodies. 
The first communicative signs the infant makes, be- 
sides his cries, are the pushing-away gestures for 
dislike and the drawing-on gestures for desire. 

A universal gesture is a bodily movement that 
has as its basis a physiological fact. It is a fact that 
you cannot smell with your nose shut. As long as 
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people have noses, grasping that member of the anatomy be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger will always be a gesture sym- 


2)? 66¢ 


bolizing “‘not smell,” ‘‘smells bad,” ‘‘phooey.”’ 


It would be extremely useful to have a catalogue of gestures, 
especially those universal movements that are based on physio- 
logical fact. In the absence of such a work, I shall list a few: 


Covering the eyes with the bands . . . not see; I can’t bear to look at it. 
Stopping up the ears . . . not hear; I won’t listen. Licking the lips . . 
tastes good. Pushing away .. . rejection; dislike. Pulling toward, em- 
bracing . . . come here; attraction; love. Clenched fist . . . unfriendly; 
pugnacious. Head hanging down, arms limp . . . fatigue; downcast; 
worn out; beaten. Hand shading eyes . . . looking into the distance or 
into the future. Hand pointing . . . there it is; that one. 


Jf 
There are also gestures which have acquired meaning through } 4) 


v 
continued use, and which are standard only within a given cul- AS 
ture, such as: ae 


Thumbs up . . . affirmation. Thumbs down . . . negation. Thumb to nose 
. .. derision. Scratching head . . . wonderment. Hand inside vest . . . 
Napoleon; thinks he’s Napoleon; insane. Hands pulling pockets inside 
out .. . have no money. Hands outstretched . . . have nothing, have no 
knowledge; don’t know. Arm upraised . . . See, | have no weapons; 
friend; comrade; agree; yes. 

Expressions are facial gestures, and these, too, have a physio- 
logical basis: 

Smiling ... alive; alert; happy. Frowning . . . tenseness; effort; ready 
for unfriendly action. Anger . . . muscles tensed and blood surging; 
preparation for battle; eyes almost closed, for protection; nostrils 
dilated for more oxygen, more energy. Surprise . . . muscle rigidity; 
eyes popped open, alert; the jaw dropped, gasping for air. 





But these lists are only samples of quite clearly understood 
human gestures. The complete range of recognizable gestures 
would be valuable reference material for the artist sincerely in- 
terested in communicating unmistakable ideas and emotions. 


The Picture Story 


? 


Therefore, advertisers 
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“Pictures of people catch the eye.’ 
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show pictures of people. But why do they not show pictures of people with gestures? 
Gestures that communicate, because they are straight out of human experience. 
Pictures should tell a story, since to have a picture just to-catch-the-eye is to give it 
only half a job. 

By picture story I mean a group of pictures used with continuity. It makes no 
difference whether these be illustrations, cartoons, or photographs. Telling a pic- 
ture story with continuity involves not only the creation of individual symbols 
within each single picture, but also the combination of these symbols to form a 
whole pattern throughout the continuity. The whole pattern should give you the 
Big Picture. There are two important points in telling a whole picture story: 

a. DEFINE your syMBoLs. Remember that every symbol is a learned symbol. 
Either you have learned its meaning sometime in the past, or you may learn a new 
symbol in the process of being told a new story. Uncle Sam is a symbol that most 
of us already know; “‘mercaptan”’ is to most of us a new symbol. In the story of the 
Bad Mercaptans (on the facing page), the first line of pictures is devoted to defin- 
ing this symbol. 

b. ConcENTRATE ON THE Bic Picture. Decide on the main idea of the story you 
are about to tell. What is it all about? As nearly as possible the structure of the 
picture pattern should be analogous to the big idea. For example, see the Bad 
Mercaptans story, opposite. The Big Picture as nearly as it can be verbalized is this: 
Mercaptans are an “‘evil’’ element in motor fuel; Shell tossed them out. That, quite 
obviously, is not the whole picture, but it zs the Big Picture. Note that considerable 
emphasis is placed on the ‘‘throwing out’’ idea. 


Known and... Unknown 
There are two things to do with a story that pictures can tell: 


1. Don’t worry too much about art — do worry about communicating the 
message. 


2. Do worry as much about starting-the-mind as stopping-the-eye. You can 
achieve this only by presenting your story in terms of your recipients’ own ex- 
perience. 


Henry James is reported to have said that there were only two rules for writing a 
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successful novel: (1) Give people something familiar. (2) Give them something un- 
familiar. The familiar is the Means for the reader’s getting your story; it must have 


a basis in his experience. The unfamiliar is the REAson for his bothering with your 
story at all. 

With elements of the story well known, then the sum of the elements may be 
strange. Paul Whiteman . . . Nero fiddled . . . Rome burned . . . these elements 
everyone recognizes. The combination, with inferences varying with each indi- 
vidual reader, is new and exciting. 
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FREDERIC WARDE 


1894-1939 


WILL RANSOM 


F it were possible to sum up an individual in a single phrase, Frederic Warde 

might be described as a curious blend of romantic idealism and meticulous 
practicality. He pursued ideals in a spirit of adventure but measured the results in 
terms of technical perfection. In this he was not quite unique, since the essence of 
all artistry and craftsmanship is that very conflict between vision and achievement. 
Yet his goal and standards were peculiarly his own, because he was an individual 
first and a book designer as only one of many by-products. 

This epitome is distilled from various sources: memories of personal friends and 
business acquaintances, correspondence files, examination of the books he made — 
in only a very small part from his own notebooks and records. For, although he was 
brilliantly articulate about all sorts of subjects and particularly on technical pro- 
cedure, he left few succinct and quotable phrases. The most informative is a note- 
book memorandum (quite possibly a quotation) that may well be taken as a 
statement of intention. ““The innermost soul of any literary creation,’ it says, “‘can 
never be seen in all its clarity and truth until one views it through the medium of 
the printed page, in which there must be absolutely nothing to divide the attention, 
interrupt the thought, or to offend one’s sense of form.”’ 

Of course this was not unique. The theory of book design, as generally prac- 
ticed, is almost complete in that one sentence. Planned typographical interpretation 
of literary content follows exactly that kind of basic pattern and varies among 
designers only in personal understanding and taste. The characteristic Wardeian 
viewpoint, judged by his work and remembered opinions, appears in the final 
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FREDERIC WARDE 


phrase. That bit of understatement, that refusal ‘‘to offend one’s sense of form,” 
must be interpreted not as an inhibition but as. a neutral basis for attractiveness. It 
also explains his preference for restraint and simplicity instead of ingenuity and 
elaboration. Not that he could not be both ingenious and decorative on occasion, 
but he never let those effects interfere with readability. 


* * * * 


Before looking at his work something needs to be said about Frederic Warde’s 
life, something to indicate what manner of man he was. Available data are limited 
and more than vague in many details, yet there is enough to provide a graphic 
outline. He was born Arthur Frederick Ward at Wells, Faribault County, Minne- 
sota, on July 29, 1894. Two days after his forty-fifth birthday, on July 31, 1939, he 
reached the end of a career filled with interests and occupations that ranged from 
food and wines through chemistry to perfumes, from chronometers through avia- 
tion to typography. Only the latter, however, reached the stage of public relations. 
All the others remained hobbies, known only to his intimate friends, yet they 
contributed indirectly to his bookmaking. 

That he valued his ancestry and heritage is evidenced by the one bit of personal 
data he left in writing, a genealogical outline beginning with a forebear whose 
name was inscribed by William the Conqueror on the Roll of Honor in Battle 
Abbey. Later American generations, beginning in 1673, included one ancestor 
who married a granddaughter of Roger Wil- 
liams, two governors of Rhode Island, and one 
of the founders of Columbia University. His 
direct contact with family tradition seems to 
have been through a grandmother, who directed 
his education after his father’s death in 1900 
and who taught him, among many other things, 
to admire and practice calligraphy. 

During the first World War he entered the 
United States Army School of Military Aero- 
nautics at the University of California as Arthur 
F. Ward, and remained there through 1918. 
Sometime in that year the final “‘e’’ was added 
to Ward, partly to avoid confusion with an- 
other Frederick Ward in his group and partly, 
in his own words, “‘to restore the original 
spelling that stands in Battle Abbey.” He did 








FREDERIC WARDE 


not see active service, however, and 
“ond Lieutenant Arthur F. Warde”’ was 
honorably discharged from the army on 
January 10,1919. Another variant in spel- 
ling appeared in the Princeton period, 
when he signed himself ‘‘Frederique.”’ 

The succeeding three years, after a 
brief association with the Macmillan 
Company in New York, were spent at 
The Printing House of William Edwin 
Rudge in Mount Vernon. There, in an 
atmosphere of fine bookmaking enrich- 
ed by acquaintance with Bruce Rogers, 
it is understandable that he should be 
attracted to the work that was to be- 
come his major activity. One fortunate result of that contact was the story and bib- 
liography of BR that Warde wrote, which first appeared in The Fleuron, Number 
IV (1925) and was published later in the same year by the Harvard University 
Press. 





He started in printing the hard way. The designer who would evolve later was 
concealed at the moment within a supervisor of monotype composition. But super- 
vision was not enough; his absorption in mechanical details and his habit of 
striving for technical accuracy impelled him to spend a season at the Lanston 
Monotype plant in Philadelphia, so that he might learn at first hand how to tune 
up the Rudge machines for the close and subtle spacing required in Bruce Rogers’ 
books. This is only an indication of a spirit apparent in everything he did, the 
temperament of a perfectionist always curious about the how and why of structure 
and operation. It appears again and again in his research among original sources 
for the principles of typography, type design, mechanical processes, and the com- 
plex chemistry of inks and paper. 

From August 1, 1922, to the end of 1924, Frederique Warde was Director of 
Printing at the Princeton University Press, where he settled definitely into the 
profession of book designing that was to provide, in the end, his public monument. 
(This is a good point at which to insert a generality about bookmaking that is as 
true as it is commonly unrecognized and that Warde demonstrated — that book 
designing is merely the final chapter of book production, the factor that codrdinates 
details of manufacture into a soundly made and presentable volume. ) The succeed- 
ing four years were spent abroad, where he did considerable research and also 
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supervised production of books at the Cambridge University Press and at other 
plants in England, France, Germany, and Holland. Besides his own studies in the 
history of printing, perhaps the most constructive influences of this period were 
contacts with Stanley Morison in England and Dr. Hans Mardersteig of the 
Oftficina Bodoni, then located at Montagnola di Lugano in Switzerland. 

Returning to this country in 1928, he spent some years at the Rudge plant in 
Mount Vernon, New York, where he designed a number of books for Crosby 
Gaige, the Bowling Green Press, The Limited Editions Club, and other publishers, 
together with some few privately printed items. This period, from 1924 for about 
ten years, contained his greatest activity in the kind of work he liked best, and in it 
he produced the books that established whatever measure of distinction Time will 
eventually assign to him. 

In 1929 Warde planned and installed the Watch Hill Press with and for Crosby 
Gaige. A letter he wrote to an inquiring bibliographer at that time clearly indicates 
his attitude towards bookmaking, at least in its private press form: ‘‘We have had 
and are still having special equipment manufactured for our purposes. The press 
will be for only hand work in every detail of composition and presswork and bind- 
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ing... . We will not content ourselves with reprints but will endeavour to print 
as many books as we can from unpublished manuscripts. . . . Our types will be 
uncommon ones and in some cases unique or made especially for the press by 
traditional punchcutters in Europe. Our paper will also be made to our special 
requirements. We desire to let the work do all the talking. And since the press is a 
private affair it will be kept private in every sense.”’ 

Later, like most of his contemporaries in years when fine bookmaking suffered 
in the economic eclipse, he turned to commercial association with the Morrill Press, 
was for a time a partner in McFarlane, Warde, McFarlane, and, finally, in 1937, 
became production manager for the Oxford University Press, New York, where 
he remained until his death on July 31, 1939, in New York City. 


* . + * 
So much for a brief résumé of Frederic Warde’s life and professional career. It is a 
succession of factual data that records but does not explain the individual himself. 


As a human being, Frederic Warde may best be described as an impersonal 
personality. He gave generously of affection to a few intimates, who reciprocated 
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in full measure, but that was a phase the world never saw. He was a welcome and 
spirited conversationalist, ‘‘a wonderful companion with great wit and humor,” 
but it was characteristic that he spoke only of work and ideals and technique and 
hobbies and the delights of living — almost never of himself. He was voluble, even 
insistent, on matters of fact and opinion and taste, but reticent about personal 
affairs. So an understanding of the person, as distinguished from the professional, 
must be gathered from phrases and comments by those who knew him best. 
Omitting a typographically undesirable snowstorm of quotation marks, they say: 

‘“‘He was sensitive, modest, too much of a poet and philosopher to be much at 
home in the business world; he had the qualities of a great amateur and his en- 
thusiasm was greatest when he was working at something for the fun of it; capable 
of superior work under the patronage of someone who gave him security and free- 
dom to work in his own way; he had what is called cultivation, refinement, and 
delicacy, which show in his books by avoidance of the commonplace . . .’”’ and 
innumerable variations on the same theme. Also, it is significant to note that he 
achieved a high degree of education by his own efforts, not from formal instruction. 

One item of evidence, in a collection of business correspondence, is informative. 
There are many letters filled with differences of opinion, sometimes acrimonious, 
about books in process. They are all business, often bitterly argumentative about 
questions of procedure and required time and cost, yet they eventually defer to 
his decision. And, what is peculiarly illuminating, those same letters usually con- 
tain, in the final paragraph or in a postscript, personal invitations for weekend 
visits or some other assurances of warm regard. 

The professional questions and disagreements are understandable. Frederic 
Warde was a perfectionist, according to and insistent upon his own interpretation, 
and his refusal to compromise might well annoy authors and editors and printers 
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whose viewpoints were less informed or 


more complacent. And it is possible that Ae Ree: 
he may sometimes have been unduly Yay 
ei 
stubborn. But the personal charm re- ? 
mains evident. i 


His avocations account largely for the yo 
interesting individual he was. Certainly 
a man’s hobbies affect his handicraft, and 
his attitude of mind towards impractical 
pleasures colors the product of his seri- 
ous work. In many directions Frederic 
Warde pursued research and experiment 
with an amateur’s curiosity and a tech- 
nician’s devotion. Mechanical interests 





were not confined to printing equipment 








but extended to more involved problems, 

especially the intricate construction of 

watches and chronometers. ‘ 
Quite different in purpose and result, a 


he was fascinated by the functions of 

chemistry, particularly in relation to the 

subtle niceties of living. He was both informed and accomplished in matters of 
food, had a special knowledge of French wines and sherries, an extensive acquaint- 
ance with herbs and their uses, and a remarkable familiarity with the bibliogra- 
phies of those subjects. Research in such fields, followed with his customary applica- 
tion to minutiae, led to study of essential oils and, eventually, to perfumes, one of 
his major absorptions. 

Calligraphy, while it was a natural component of his typographical kit, was 
neither a hobby nor an art, but a habit. Instead of reserving it for excursions in 
embellishment, he used it consistently for handwriting. It is not strange, then, that 
his one contribution to type design followed a calligraphic pattern. And it is fortu- 
nate that his translation of Arrighi’s letter forms into type was interpretation 
rather than design, in the sense that design means adaptation or rearrangement of 
basic elements. His greatest service in this essay was in failing, or refusing, to 
“improve on” the model. Instead, he converted the free qualities of written letters 
into the rigid vocabulary of metal types but retained their grace, thereby showing 
a respect for origins regrettably absent from many type revivals. 

The face was first cut in 1925 at Paris by Plumet, who had been a punchcutter 
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for Didot. It was named Arrighi, being based on the chancery cursive, or cancel- 
leresca corsiva of the sixteenth-century Italian printer and calligrapher, Ludovico 
degli Arrighi surnamed Vicentino. Its first use was in an editio princeps of a poem 
by Robert Bridges, Tapestry, printed by hand in London in 1925. Certain variant 
forms were added later and led to some confusion, especially after Warde adapted 
the design for the English Monotype Corporation as a companion italic to Bruce 
Rogers’ Centaur roman. 


This is a specimen of the Arrighi type in the 16 point size 
[Didot system ] as originally cast from hand-cut punches. 


It is shown here by courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, which owns the punches, matrices, and all extant type 


Thebes or Megara, for both are governed by good laws, you 
will £0 there, Socrates, as an enemy to their polity, and such 
as have any regard for their country will look upon ‘you with 


This is a specimen of the Arrighi type in the 16 point 
size, as cast from the matrices cut by the Monotype 
Corporation, Ltd. 


The design passed through three distinct phases. The principal differences occur 
in the upper serifs of ascending letters. In the first form these were pear-shaped 
and extended to the right. They identify the original Arrighi, of which the punches, 
matrices, and the only supply of cast type are now owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. In the second version these serifs extend to the left 
and are set at a sharp angle. This variant was used, for the first and perhaps the 
only time, in Plato’s Crito, printed for Warde by the Officina Bodoni at Mon- 
tagnola in 1926, and it was there called Vicenza. The caps for both are roman. 
When he adapted it for the monotype the ascenders were shortened, the serifs 
made horizontal, and the weight of the entire face slightly increased. 


* * * * 


Against this background of heritage and training, experiment and experience, 
stands the row of books that Frederic Warde produced in affirmation of his taste 
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THE ARCHITECTURE SOF THE KITCHEN 


Modern cookery, and itshistory, began in ttaly. the culture 
of ford was nat known in Trance before Catherine Medici 


brought rtalian chefs to Taris and introduced it thew 
with the use of forks and Spoons. Ices were brought 
abso by the Tralians, Although the chef of [eo X was 
the inventor of “fricandeaus’ The coRDON BLEU, 
the Royal Order of Saine Esprit applied strictly to 
only a woman cook, Mayonnaise (originally Mahpn- 
nais) has been ascribed to Ducde Lichelieu. see fr 
mort, Abraham Haywards Artof Dining, the cooker 
books of Sir 3. a : f 9a ay ap 
bert Mays Accomplished Cook, t 
; ale Meridith eh er 
others : 


Pages from handwritten recipe books, made for friends — left, for Gerda Smith; right, for Crosby Gaige. 


SALADS 
TOMATOE SALAD DRESSING - 


Dut into a one quart jar che following sngredients in 
the order given : “ 


I cam of Tomatoe sf (12 ounces) 
3/ /s 
"4 os Y — 


% cup Olive oil 
/ 


a 
4 we i Sugar 
I Tablestoonfil Worcesterfnire Sauce 
U 
3 wr i ls of Grated Onion. 
; ae. eee Per: 
Muy together and addr a alf cupfal ‘of mylure 
] teaspocnriel ie 
U 
l “ Saane Mustard 
1° Paprika’ 
Ai well. Add co the rest Va the muyture. 
A 
close the jar. Shake wel,, 
Put inthe refrgerator. 


rewitl dep indeftely August, 93} 


and convictions. In this commentator’s opinion, comparisons are futile and critical 
appraisals of little value — except as, in time, a number of them become averaged 
in a consensus. It seems less important to argue whether a man’s work is good or 
bad than to inquire into its fundamental honesty. On that point Frederic Warde’s 
work cannot be questioned. He was faithful to his conception of an artistic and 
practical integrity that established — and adhered to — certain standards. 

Most of those standards are readily identified. His typographical style may be 
broadly characterized as simple and direct, even severely plain. He preferred types 
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of light weight and used Caslon extensively. He combined roman, italic, and small 
caps purposefully in relation to literary sense and typographical design. One fairly 
consistent practice was the use of letter-spaced small caps in centered lines for a 
colophon. His title pages, as a rule, placed the emphasis rather high. Composition 
avoided extremes of close or open spacing, and leading was generous without being 
extravagant. Perhaps we may say that he sought a classic average. 

One marked characteristic of Warde’s books is a gray type page. This is not so 
apparent in the trade books as in the special items printed under his immediate 
supervision. In many of the books that he personalized in printing, a light type 
face is definitely under-inked, so that nearly every letter shows a broken impres- 
sion. The result is a delicate, suave page, reasonably legible but something short 
of the standard which demands a complete impression, but no more, of the letters 
as designed and cut. 

Probably his most characteristic work is found in the four volumes issued under 
The Pleiad imprint. Since he published as well as produced them, we may assume 
that they represent his intentions more completely than any others. Of these, the 
Crito has the most personality; perhaps because of the type, but certainly because 


Crito, printed by the Officina Bodoni for The Pleiad, 1926. 


Hand set and printed by F. W. at the Watch Hill Press, 1930. 








opinion of the many ? For the moff worthy men, whom we 
ought rather to regard, will think that matters have tranSpired 
as they really have. 
CRITO 
Yet you set, Socrates, that it is necessary to attend to the opinion 
of the many. For the very circumStances of the present case 
shew that the multitude are able to affeEt not only the smallest 
evils, but even the preateS, if any one is calumniated to them. 
SOCRATES 
Would, © Crito, that the multitude could fet the preateSt 
evils, that they might also affeét the greatest good, for then it 
would be well. But now they can do neither S for they can 
neither make a wise man, nor fool ish ; but they do whatever chances. 
CRITO 
So let it be then. But answer me this, Socrates; are you not 
anxious for me and other friends, ft, if you should escape 
from hence, informers should give us trouble, as having secretly 
carried | you off, and so we should be compelled tither to lose all 
our property, or avery large sum, or to suffer something else be- 


side this ? For, if you fear any thing of the hind, dismiss your 
Cx] 








LETTER I 


Hotel Coolidge, New York 
October 9, 1929 


Dear Jeremy, 

This letter is meant as a defence of 
my generation against the indictment 
that you must bring when, later, to 
renew those dimmed days that marked 
the passage of your second birthday, 
you reread your earliest correspon - 
dence. 

I protest that notall of us were jug- 
glers of belles-lettres or latinist pro- 
nouncing a vague universe. No, Jer- 
emy, reality existed. The same trees, 
whose branches now yield to you the 


fugitive cool of summer, listened in 





CHECKLIST OF BOOKS 


it has unity and a quiet distinction. Some of the privately printed items are as 
unmistakably Wardeian, and even the publishers for whom he produced limited 
editions gave him a reasonably free hand. 

Next to those are the academic publications, full of technical difficulties and 
calling for all his knowledge and control of minutiae, especially in the illustrations, 
where his wide acquaintance among European color printers was valuable. Finally, 
there are the trade books, a few in earlier years but principally those done at the 
Oxford University Press. And here it must be recorded that when he made a trade 
book he met the inevitable limitations frankly and used “‘design’”’ only for clarity 
and decency. Besides these, and coming within no definite classification, were 
catalogues for libraries and museums and the normal succession of pamphlets and 
commercial items that fall to the lot of every typographer. 

To end, as we began, with a summing up, Frederic Warde was a delightful 
human being and a charming companion, a student and in many ways a scholar, an 
active contributor to the new profession of book designing that he helped to estab- 
lish. He was, in the opinion of some competent critics, a master of that intangible 
quality called “‘style’’; others have looked askance at what they term his “‘preci- 
osity.”” The fact that authorities disagree proves that his work merited, and re- 
ceived, serious critical attention. Which is sufficient evidence that he was certainly 
one of America’s outstanding book designers in this era. 


BRAM MRAMR MARA RMR ARM MRAM 


CHECKLIST 
of books designed by Frederic Warde 


This list is admittedly incomplete and tentative. All important titles are present but it is certain that a 
number of small and privately printed items remain to be discovered and identified. The compiler will be 
grateful for corrections and additions sent to him in care of Print. 


AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS Ghent, W. J.: The Reds Bring Reaction 1923 
(INCLUDING BOOKS DESIGNED FOR THEM AFTER 1924) Kellogg, Vernon L.: Mind and Heredity 1923 
Azoy, A. C. M., Jr., and Halsey, Frank D.: Masten, Arthur H.: The Story of Adirondac 1923 
Goal Lines : 1922 More, Paul Elmer: Hellenistic Philosophies 1923 
Brigham, Carl C.: A Study of American In- Wilson, Woodrow: Case for the League of 
telligence 1922 Nations 1923 
Melville, Herman: The Apple-Tree Table and Boccaccio, Giovanni: J! Filostrato, translated 
Other Sketches and ‘Yohn Marr and Oiber by Hubertis M. Cummings 1924 
Poems. Two volumes 1922 Demarest, William H. S.: A History of 
Wertenbaker, T. J.: The Planters of Colonial Rutgers College 1924 
Virginia 1922 Elderkin, George W.: Kantharos 1924 
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Jenkins, Newell Sill: Reminiscences of 

More, Paul Elmer: The Christ of the New 
Testament 

Myers, W.S.: American Democracy Today 

Atwood, Albert W.: An Elusive Panacea 

Collins, V. Lansing: President Witherspoon 

Diehl, Charles: History of the Byzantine 
Empire 

Driesch, Hans: The Crisis in Psychology 

Halsey, Frank D.: Handbook of Style of the 
Princeton University Press 

More, Paul Elmer: The Dogma of Evolution 

Pirenne, Henri: Medieval Cities 

Warren, Charles: The Supreme Court and 
Sovereign States 

Wilde, Norman: The Ethical Basis of State 

Young, John Parke: Central American Cur- 
rency and Finance 

Cook, W. W.S.: Spanish Mediaeval Painting 

De Wald, Ernest: The Stuttgart Psalter 


Rostovtzeff, M.: Animal Style in South 
Russia and China 


1925-1928 

Bridges, Robert: Tapestry. Hand-printed by 
Warde 

Clutton-Brock, Arthur: The Miracle of Love. 
Julian Editions 

Fournier, Pierre Simon: Specimen Book of 
the Fournier Type, for the Lanston Mono- 
type Corporation, London 

Milton, John: Comus: A Mask. Julian Edi- 
tions 

Shear, T. L.: Terra Cottas. Published by the 
Society for the Excavation of Sardis. 
Printed by the Cambridge University 
Press 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe: The Complete Works 
and Letters of. Julian Editions. (This is 
included in a list made by Warde in 1928, 
but the publisher’s prospectus credits the 
design to Stanley Morison. It is possible 
that they may have collaborated. ) 

Warde, Frederic: Bruce Rogers, Designer of 
Books. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press 

Arrighi, Ludovico degli: The Calligraphic 
Models of. Printed and published by the 
Officina Bodoni 

Moyllus: The Alphabet. Published by the 
Pegasus Press. Printed by the Officina 
Bodoni 

Capart, Jean: Documents pour Servir l'art 
Egyptien. Published by the Pegasus Press. 
Printed by the Officina Bodoni 

Monumenta Catalonae. Fourteen volumes in 
five languages. Printed by Crete, Paris 

Butler, Howard Crosby: Early Christian 
Churches of Syria. Printed by Brill & Com- 
pany, Leyden, Holland 
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1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 


1925 


1925 
1925 
1925 
1925 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1925 
1927 


1927 


1927 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1925 


1926 


1926 


1927 


1927 


1928 
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Printers’ Ornaments Applied to the Composi- 
tion of Decorative Borders, Panels and 
Patterns. Lanston Monotype Corpora- 


tion, London 1928 
Rand, E. K.: Studies of the Script of Tours. 

Published by the Mediaeval Academy of 

America. Printed by Gebr. Mann, Berlin 1928 
Shear, T. L.: Roman Villa at Corinth. Pri- 

vately printed 1928 

THE PLEIAD 

Plato: Crito. Printed by the Officina Bodoni 1926 
Musset, Alfred de: Fantasio. Printed by 

Enschedé, Haarlem, Holland 1927 
The Silver Book of English Sonnets. Printed 

by Enschedé, Haarlem, Holland 1927 
Urquhart, Thomas: The Life and Death of the 

Admirable Crichtoun. Printed by Bishop 

& Garrett, Paris 1927 

CROSBY GAIGE 

de la Mare, Walter: At First Sight 1928 
Gorky, Maxim: Reminiscences of Leonid 

Andreyev 1928 
Guedalla, Philip: Bonnet and Shawl 1928 
Joyce, James: Anna Livia Plurabelle 1928 
O'Flaherty, Liam: Red Barbara and Other 

Stories 1928 
Woolf, Virginia: Orlando, a Biography 1928 
Yeats, William Butler: The Winding Stair 1929 


(ALL THE ABOVE WERE PRINTED BY 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE) 


THE BOWLING GREEN PRESS 
Cooper, James Fenimore: The Spy. Printed 
by Rudge 1929 
Stephens, James: On Prose and Poetry. 
Printed by Rudge 1929 
Gissing, George: The Workers in the Dawn. 
Printed by R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh 1930 


AT THE PRINTING HOUSE 
OF WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


Fifty Prints Exhibited by the American Insti- 


tute of Graphic Arts, 1927 1927 
Allen, Hervey: Songs for Annette 1929 
Boker, George H.: The Legend of the Hounds 1929 
Gilman, Lawrence: Music and the Cultivated 

Man 1929 
Irving, Washington: The Christmas Dinner 1929 
Lamb, Charles: Mew Year’s Eve. Privately 

printed for George A. Nelson. (Another 

edition, with a Rudge imprint, was issued 

in 1930.) 1929 
Noziére, Fernand: Three Gallant Plays 1929 
Dickens, Charles: A Christmas Carol 1930 
Gay, John: Rural Sports 1930 
Hunter, Dard: Papermaking Through Eight- 

een Centuries 1930 
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Irving, Washington: Christmas Eve. Pri- 


vately printed for George A. Nelson 1930 
Irving, Washington: The Christmas Dinner 1930 
Quarto Club Papers, 1928-1929. Published 

by the Club 1930 
Rosa, Guido and Lawrence: Songs and Melo- 

dies of the New World 1930 
Society of Iconophiles, A History of the 1930 
West, Levon: A Catalogue of the Etchings of 1930 
Yarmolinsky, Avrahm: Picturesque United 

States of America 1930 
Alverdes, Paul: The Whistlers’ Room. Pri- 

vately printed for Alexander Woollcott 1931 
Blok, Alexander: The Twelve 1931 
A Booklover’s Bouquet: Edited by Edward 

Lee Stone 1931 
Irving, Washington: Christmas Day. Pri- 

vately printed for George A. Nelson 1931 
Longfellow, H. W.: The Leap of Roushan Beg 1931 
Wells, Gabriel: These Three 1932 


(ALL PUBLISHED BY RUDGE, EXCEPT AS NOTED) 


FOR THE 
LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB 


Whitman, Walt: Leaves of Grass. Printed by 


Rudge 1929 
Carroll, Lewis: Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland. Printed by Rudge 1932 
The Dolpbin, Number I. Printed by Aldus 
Printers 1933 
Carroll, Lewis: Through the Looking-Glass. 
Printed by Rudge 1935 
Robert, Maurice: A Code for the Collector of 
Beautiful Books. Printed by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press 1935 
Collodi, C.: Pinocchio, the Adventures of a 
Marionette. Printed by Duenewald Print- 
ing Corporation 1937 
Punch and ‘Ffudy. Printed by Princeton Uni- 
versity Press 1937 


FOR THE HERITAGE PRESS 


Hudson, W. H.: Green Mansions 1936 
Stone, Irving: Lust for Life 1936 
Shakespeare, William: Romeo and Fuliet 1937 


AT THE WATCH BILE PRESS 


Birthday Book for Feremy Gaige. 10 copies 1928 
Drinkwater, John: Thomas Hardy. 20 copies 1928 
Humphries, Rolfe: The First Born. 50 copies 1928 


Pierce, Waldo: Unser Kent. Cancelled and 
replaced with another edition, 1930 

Brooke, Rupert: A Letter from. 50 copies 

Gaige, Crosby: Birthday Dinner Poem for 
Qnd Birthday of Yeremy. 25 copies 

In Festo die Nativitatis D. N. Yesus Christi. 
50 copies 

Pierce, Helen: The Enchanted Barn. With a 
woodcut by Asa Cheffetz. 100 copies 

Squire, J. C.: The Muse Absent. 50 copies 

Letters to Feremy Gaige from His Uncles. 50 
copies 

(Pierce, Waldo): Unser Kent. Revised and 
corrected reprint with lithograph by 
Rockwell Kent. 80 copies 

SUNDRY 

Aldington, Richard: Love and the Luxem- 
bourg. Published by Covici, Friede, New 
York. Printed by Rudge 

Erasmus: A Letter About Sir Thomas More to 
Ulrich Hutten, 23 Fuly 1519. Privately 
printed for a dinner in honor of Henry 
Watson Kent 

Haight, Anne Lyon: Banned Books. Pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker Company, New 
York 

Mander, Carel van: Hans Holbein, a biog- 
raphy; from the Schilderboeck. Privately 
printed for Frederic Warde by the Morrill 
Press 

Mander, Carel van: Dutch and Flemish 
Painters. Translated from the Schilder- 
boeck by Constant van de Wall. Printed 
and published by McFarlane, Warde, 
McFarlane 

Peck, George R.: The Kingdom of Light. 
Privately printed at the Morrill Press for 
Alfred C. Howell 

Warner, Langdon: The Craft of the ‘fapanese 
Sculptor. Printed by the Morrill Press 

Woollcott, Alexander: The Good Com- 
panions. Privately printed at the Morrill 
Press 

Lake, Kirsopp: The Christmas Festival. Pri- 
vately printed at the Morrill Press for the 
Pierpont Morgan Library 

Stockton, Frank: The Queen’s Museum. 
Privately printed at the Morrill Press 

The Work of Bruce Rogers. Published by the 
Oxford University Press, New York 


1928 
1929 


1929 


1929 


1929 
1929 


1930 


1930 


1930 


1935 


1935 


1935 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1936 


1937 
1937 


1939 
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THE DOG OF 
ALCIBIADES 


BEING A BRIEF HISTORY OF MODERN TYPOGRAPHY 
OR, FOR THAT MATTER, OF EVERYTHING ELSE 


BY M. F. AGHA 


ONCE UPON A TIME, in Ancient Greece, there lived a young man 

named Alcibiades. He craved affection, but nobody loved him. 
He craved popularity, but nobody paid any attention to him. So he cut off his dog’s 
tail —- and became famous overnight. The whole of Athens talked of nothing but the 
tailless dog of Alcibiades. 

All this is a matter of historic record and a little hard for us to believe. We have 
seen so many different kinds of dogs, with and without tails, that a tailless dog is no 
treat to us, but Greek taste was apparently less jaded than ours. A dog’s tail was 
more than just a tail to them; it was a symbol of everything that is wholesome, sound, 
and Republican. So Alcibiades’ little joke assumed the proportions of a refreshing 
gesture of creative protest against academic routine and aesthetic stagnation. He 
had many followers. 


It soon became evident to these followers that it was a crime to allow any dog to 
keep his tail. They argued that a tail is nothing but an atavism with hair on; a left- 
over from the Dark Ages when dogs were lizards and leaped from tree to tree, 


using their tails as stabilizers; that Man and the better grade of Apes have, in the 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


course of Evolution, succeeded in replacing the tail by the coccyx, and that it is our 
duty to help man’s best friend to reach the same civilized state through a little 
surgical intervention. 

They also pointed out that, beside being correct from a cultural viewpoint, a 
tailless dog would fit much better into the streamlined surroundings created by 
modern decoration and architecture; that people who live in glass houses should not 
have dogs with tails. 

All this sounded very convincing, and a great many dogs lost their tails and 
their masters attracted a lot of attention, but the doctrine of Alcibiades was not 
without opposition. The opposition was formed mainly by people who did not need 
or want to attract attention: solid citizens with established reputations, merchants 
with conservative investments, publishers commanding large circulations. Some of 
them were as violent as the friends of Alcibiades. ““We have grown up with our 
dog’s tail,” said they. “It guided our first tottering steps. Our habits are formed 
under its aegis. We will not give it up.”’ Others argued that the roots of the dog’s 
tail go deep down into history. ““Our dog’s tail was designed by Goudy,” said they. 


“He saw pictures just exactly like it in the old Dutch manuscripts at the Morgan 
Library.” 


The theorists of the opposition submitted that a dog without a tail has no means 
of expressing an emotion and is apt to alienate the affection of the public by his cold 
and forbidding appearance; that he looks more like a bear than like a dog, and that 
any man with a rifle would shoot him on sight. 

“Display is a matter of contrast,’’ said they. ‘“The dog’s tail, this slender, dy- 
namic curve, offers a sharp contrast to the static body of the animal. Cut it off and 
what is left? Nothing but a dull, gray mass, uninviting to the eye — practically in- 
visible. Why, a dog without a tail would be run over by a chariot in no time at all.” 


But the Alcibiades movement was spreading, in spite of all opposition. Little by 
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little the conservatives began to feel that no reputation is so well established as to 
be able to ignore the spirit of the time — no matter how decadent. Timidly, at first, 
they tried to join the movement. Some of them felt that it is perhaps safer and also 
more humane to cut the dog’s tail not all at once but little by little — an inch a 
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month. 


Others thought that, while cutting off the dog’s tail is unavoidable if one is to 
keep up with competition, a dog without a tail looks too angular and geometric, and 
that a little ornamentation would improve greatly his appearance without destroy- 
ing the principle. They invited a lot of tail designers and put the problem squarely 
before them. ‘‘Can we,”’ said they, “‘have a dog which has no tail but looks exactly 
as though he had one?”’ The designers offered several solutions. 

The most popular one was to supply the tailless dog with an artificial tail made 
out of chromium and bakelite. A tail was designed somewhat along old Greek lines 


and was called neoclassic. 


Soon, however, sabotage reared its ugly head among tail designers. Some of 
them, in their heart of hearts, were contaminated by the teachings of Alcibiades; 
they introduced a new tail made of Nylon and Lucite. Being transparent, this tail 
was invisible. It was there and could be shown to the auditors, if necessary, but, to 
the casual observer, the dog with a Lucite tail looked completely tailless. 








WN 


However, neither the dog with a tail, which looked tailless, nor the tailless dog, 





which looked as though he had a tail, had a very lasting vogue. The compromise dogs 
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had no news value and, therefore, an urgent need was felt for a further remodeling 
of the dog. 

Strange as it may seem, attempts in this direction were not made by the left 
wing of the Alcibiades school, but rather by that branch of conservatives which had 
to deal with the ever-changing and jaded tastes of women. They felt that their 
license to use imagination and fantasy could be applied to dogs as well as to togas 
and chitons. They found that an entirely new kind of dog can be produced by plastic 
surgery, lavishly applied. Soon their dogs were so far removed from the original 
species that they could hardly be recognized as mammals. In the most advanced 
form, they had five legs and three tails — all of different lengths, and pointing in all 
possible directions. 


The further progress of this idea, however, was impaired by the discovery of the 
so-called primitive dog. This dog which was found painted on the wall of a cavern 
had a tail. It was such a nice, simple, bucolic tail — neat, but not Gaudy — that it 
gave complete aesthetic and moral satisfaction to both the partisans of Alcibiades 
and their enemies. At the same time, the research people, who were checking up on 
the manufacturing, operating, and maintenance costs of dogs’ tails and on their dis- 
tribution, discovered that the great controversy about dogs’ tails did not reach 
further than the outskirts of Athens and that the rest of the country still had their 
dogs in their natural state, which was so much like the primitive dog in the cavern 
you could not tell them apart. 

It was an easy matter thereafter for Alcibiades and his friends to procure several 
country dogs and to lead them triumphantly on the leash along the main street of 
Athens — the dogs’ tails waving like banners in this parade which opened a new era. 
The parade was a sensation. All of Athens talked of nothing but the dogs of Alci- 
biades and their wonderful, natural tails. 
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Rollins at Montague 


Thirty-one years ago I read Bolton Hall’s Three 
Acres and Liberty and A Little Land and a Living, and it dawned on me that there 
might be a more abundant life than that of a Boston bank clerk. So I consulted Miss 
Mork of the Harvard Appointments Office, who was helpful, but cautious. ‘“There’s 
a Mr. Rollins, in a place called Montague, who is looking for an office manager for 
his printing plant at fifteen dollars a week. I must warn you that Mr. Rollins is very 
radical. I don’t think he is a Socialist, but he is very radical.”’ 

A letter to Mr. Rollins brought a favorable reply, and an appointment for 
Columbus Day, which I kept. My host, however, had forgotten all about it and had 
gone to Wareham, so I looked over the plant while awaiting his return. 

The Dyke Mill, which housed the Montague Press (and the dyeing, weaving, 
cabinet work, and candlemaking in the early years), was a ramshackle affair oper- 
ated by unreliable water power. It had been a gristmill, chair factory, and even, it 
was said, the counterfeiting headquarters of the legendary horse thieves, Lightfoot 
and Thunderbolt. 

Thus began for the ex-bank clerk an annus mirabilis, during which Carl and I 
lived in his new house in the Connecticut Valley, and strove to make a living. We 
maintained, perforce, the New England tradition of high thinking and plain living — 
so plain that for years I could not look a shredded wheat biscuit in the face without 
a shudder. 

Carl had picked up a Catholic calendar, which hung on the living-room wall, and 
we used to consult it frequently. Once we discovered that the following day was 
devoted to the Chair of St. Peter at Antioch, so we placed an overstuffed armchair 
on the dining table, surrounded it with candles — bayberry dips of our own manu- 
facture — and on the morrow ate our simple breakfast by their light. I remember 
also our Assumption of the B.V.D. in the spring. 

Carl Rollins had come to Montague some time before — after three years at 
Harvard, which was then no place for a nonconformist, and an apprenticeship with 
the Georgetown Advocate and with Heintzemann in Boston — as printer and mem- 
ber of the New Clairvaux Plantation, a communistic experiment which of course 
had failed, leaving a few of the members stranded on their farms. 

Carl himself was not the suave and substantial typographer of today. The beard 
was there, but untrimmed; his hat was a black five-gallon affair; his necktie was 
frequently a red Windsor affair, flanked by the Socialist button with clasped hands. 
Even then he was recognized by the few as a brilliant printer and designer — ‘‘one 
of the Caslon crowd.” Fred Whiting, then secretary of the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts, whose magazine, Handicraft, we published, came to Montague now and 
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then. Other visitors were George Winship and Bill Dwiggins, and of course BR, 


whose Centaur was later produced there. 


To some extent Carl entered into the life of the village. For several years he 
published a weekly sheet called The Calendar, and when the new Unitarian minister 


organized a Browning Society in opposition to the Shakespeare Society of the 
Congregationalists, he joined it — but not for long. 


Through the years his reputation grew, until in 1917 he was discovered by 


George Parmly Day, and thus the next year found him at the Yale University 


Press. His subsequent career, his contribution to and influence on the art of print- 
ing, are too well known to be recited here. But I know that he looks back with fond 
recollection to the Montague days of snowdrifts and overdrafts, printing and plant- 


ing, town meeting at Turners Falls, and politics at Lute Field’s general store. 


PHELPS SOULE 


Sketchlist of C. P. R. 


Born: West Newbury, Massachusetts, 1880. 

EpucaTep: Newburyport High School, and Harvard 
College 1897-1900. Honorary Degree of M.A., 
Yale 1920. 


Asa boy, began work with type. Did first printing 
ever done in present Harvard University Press 
quarters (printed menus for student dining hall as 
an undergraduate in 1900). 

Later, worked for Ambrose Brothers on George- 
town (Mass.) Advocate as editorial writer, ad- 
vertisement compositor, gasoline-engine starter, 
mailing clerk, and job-press feeder. 

1900. Started work for Heintzemann Press of Bos- 
ton as compositor. Contemporary there of A. F. 
Mackay, J. M. Bowles, Henry Lewis Johnson, 
among others. 

1903. Went to Montague ( Mass. ) and for a year and 
a half operated the New Clairvaux Press with a 
Golding jobber and two boys. 

1904. Spent summer in Europe. 

1907. Chief, Department of Graphic Arts, James- 
town Exposition, Norfolk, Virginia. 

1909-1918. Proprietor of the Dyke Mill, Mon- 
tague, Massachusetts, with printing, dyeing, 
weaving, and cabinet work as activities for a time. 
All but printing eventually abandoned. Varied 
output of printing. Bruce Rogers spent some 
months in Montague. 

1918-1941. Connected with the Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut, and from 1920 
to date Printer to Yale University. Rank of As- 
sistant Professor to 1939. Fellow of Calhoun 
College, Yale University. Rank of Professor 1939. 
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Memgper: American Institute of Graphic Arts (med- 
alist, hon. life mem. ). Columbiad Club of Connec- 
ticut. Elizabethan Club (Yale University). The 
Grolier Club. Boston Society of Printers (hon. 
mem. ). 

Epiror: Saturday Review of Literature (The Com- 

pleat Collector column, for thirteen years). The 
Colophon. The Dolphin. Print: A Quarterly Four- 
nal of the Graphic Arts. 
On juries for ‘Fifty Books,’’ N. W. Ayer News- 
paper Award, ‘Presidential Series’’ Postage 
Stamps. 

Apvisor: Printing Advisor to Rutgers 1939 and 1940. 

Lecturer: University of California, 1937. 


1928-1938. Established and conducted the Biblio- 
graphical Press at the Sterling Memorial Library 
at Yale University. (See article by Henry Lewis 
Johnson in the Yale Library Gazette, July, 1933, 
about exhibit of Mr. Rollins’ work at the Yale 
Library. ) 

Principal work as printer, designer, typographer. 
Historian, writer, book reviewer. Teacher and 
lecturer. Influential in raising the standards of 
printing at Yale and other universities and among 
commercial printers and publishers. Fifty-three 
books of his design represented among the Fifty 
Books of the Year since 1923. 

Married Margaret Perry Dickey in 1915. Two 
daughters. Lives in New Haven. Has exceptional 
collection of type specimen books, and graphic- 
arts reference books. Has small press in his house. 
Still owns the Dyke Mill at Montague, used for 
summer place. 


























ETCHING AND DRYPOINT 


PART 1: BACKGROUND 


ROBERT MCDONALD 


F the poverty of good will or logic or whatever it is that keeps our species in 

such misery and violence, were finally to succeed in erasing it completely and, 
if, as the Last Man in the Last Battle passed away from his wounds, the Martians 
or one of those newer species in the funnypapers did swoop down to earth to have 
a look around, it is reasonably certain that whatever they thought or said on the 
fatal failings of our species (then extinct), they would not find it deficient or lack- 
ing in inventive genius. If they looked carefully enough over the idle equipment 
we had left, they would eventually find such clever things as automats, violins, 
roller skates, airplanes, subways, submarines, and so forth. ‘An amazing race,”’ 
they would say, at the same time twirling their index fingers near their foreheads 
and giving each other knowing looks as we did (during our existence) to hint that 
old so-and-so “‘was a little off.” Yet, distinctly aside from the tragic ends to which 
our gifts were put (which they would try to forget), they would recognize this 
genius for making nearly every kind of thing, needed or desired, that has a million 
witnesses. 

One unrecorded day during the Renaissance, an unrecorded pioneer of sorts in- 
creased this inventive supply by printing the first etching on paper. When he be- 
held that father of all impressions, he was probably highly excited. But he did not 
know that he had begun a language, a means of expression that was to develop a 
technical range of great eloquence. Today, a really good, comprehensive collection 
of etchings, including the classics of its five-hundred-year existence, would offer a 
superb picture, to those with seeing eyes, of almost every human mood, type, 
and predicament. 

Third of the great graphic mediums to be developed — woodcut and line en- 
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graving having come before — the art of etching was a new arm for artists in that 
it added to the known printmaking range, to the woodcut’s rugged character and 
the formal dignity of the engraving, a wholly new, more personal, spontaneous 
process. 

Another article is to cover technique; here suffice it to say that the name etching, 
from the Dutch “‘etsen,”’ to eat, was given the medium because of its original 
feature whereby acid ate or bit into the lines to different depths — and therefore 
different degrees of strength in the printing — according to the artist’s wish. The 
deeper the line, of course, the stronger. 

This, plus the fact that the needle which makes the lines could move freely over 
the surface of the copper plate, gave etching from the start an informal character 
that has caused its effect to be compared with that of drawing with a pen or pencil. 
As a craft it stems from the goldsmiths’ shops of the Renaissance where decorative 
designs were etched on guns and armor. The first impressions of these taken on 
paper were probably made as records of the designs the shop “carried,”’ to be 
shown to future prospective clients. The beautiful Niello prints, at any rate, came 
into being this way. 

A. M. Hind, the British authority, suggests that the first etchings appeared in 
the closing years of the fifteenth century; the first one bearing a date, however, is 
Urs Graf’s “‘Girl Bathing Her Feet” of 1513. 

Drypoint, although not a form of etching at all because no acid is used with it, 
has come to be thought of with etching through its frequent use as a reinforcer of 
it. As John Taylor Arms writes, ‘‘In making a drypoint the artist draws his subject 
directly in the plate with a very strong, sharp needle.”’ This vigorous method plows 
up a ridge of copper beside the line which, in printing, makes a deep, rich impres- 
sion. In short, drypoint increased the line and tone effect possible in etching with 
its quality of emphasis; used by itself it can also be very expressive and beautiful. 

These stock facts should indicate that etching is a particularly personal print 
medium. No medium ever demanded more skill in printing: Baudelaire said that 
no medium translated the character of an artist so exactly. 

With no pretense at thoroughness, then, and with probable guilt of playing 
favorites (Baudelaire also said “‘en amour comme en littérature les sympathies sont 
involuntaires’’), here are some of the men who have made the medium historic 
through an expressive and sometimes truly inspired use of it: 


Diirer 
Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) was the first great artist to try etching but was too 
exact in his technical attitude to find it pleasing. In painting, engraving, or in 
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making woodcuts, he loved, above all else, perfect clarity and precision; so the 
clumsy, tough iron plates in use at the time (1515) and the hit-or-miss printing 
methods, made him drop it after some six attempts. Had the softer copper plates, 
and hence surer results, been available for Diirer, no one can say how far his genius 
would have carried this medium. As it was, etching had to wait two centuries 
before finding genuinely eloquent use. 

Direr also made three drypoints. One of these, ‘‘St. Jerome,”’ is so brilliant that 
the most logical explanation to be advanced for his not using the medium more is 
that the great popularity of his prints demanded far larger editions than drypoint 
(the plowed-up ridge of which wears down quickly) would allow. 

But as with the Spanish artist, Goya, who made only a few lithographs, which 
yet stand with the top performances of that medium, so Diirer stamped his strong 
self in his few drypoints and etchings. Of the latter, ““The Cannon” has much of 
that masculine quality so notable in his art. 


The First School 


Before Durer, the Hopfer brothers of Augsburg and Urs Graf had made etchings, 
and after him Hans Sebald Beham did likewise. But the first school was formed by 
the great and charming painter—architect, Albrecht Altdorfer (1480-1538), and, in 
his wake, Augustin Hirschvogel and Hans Sebald Lautensack. It was a school of 
landscape etching: Altdorfer was the first to use landscape as a subject in itself — 
that is, instead of as a backdrop for human drama. Hirschvogel and Lautensack, 
both younger than Altdorfer, form the more interesting part of this school because 
their prints were the simplest in method. Modern art, which has revived many old, 
sound values, has won them new appreciation as representatives of etching in its 
extreme simplicity and as masters of direct and telling line. 

Two other excellent Northern artists of this time were Lucas van Leyden 
(1494-1533) and Dirick Vellert, both of the Netherlands. The former, sometimes 
more appealing than Diirer whom he idolized, did the first known etching on 
copper (instead of iron) — in the costume and background of his superb posthumous 
“Portrait of Maximilian I.’’ Vellert’s attractive and sympathetic style is well 
revealed in his “‘Drummer and Boy with a Hoop.” 


Significant Isolated Prints 


When one-book authors become unforgettable in literature, we are reminded that 
distinguished individuals make distinguished art. Two great early Northern artists 
and two great modern ones (Ingres and Van Gogh) made only one etching each; 


ra 
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yet as all four men were highly individual, so are their four prints. The early men, 
Peter Bruegel the Elder and Peter Paul Rubens, both normally acted more as 
supervisors of assistants who made prints after their designs. In these cases, how- 
ever, each did the actual etching. The two prints, Bruegel’s ‘‘Rabbit Hunt’’ and 
Rubens’ ‘‘St. Catherine,’’ contain the full force of each man’s genius, and are, there- 
fore, high spots in etching history. In the former is shown Bruegel’s masterful 
drawing gift (among the strongest in art history); in the latter, the bold, sweeping 
energy of Rubens’ baroque style. 


Callot 


Although sixteenth-century Italy had turned out interesting etchers like Parmi- 
giano and others of light, graceful character, their first etcher who stands com- 
parison with the Northern artists mentioned was a Frenchman, Jacques Callot. 
Rome was then what Paris has been in our time — the world art center. Callot, who 
was born in Nancy in 1592, naturally wanted to study there, but had to run away 
from home twice before succeeding. Appropriately, he grew up with the seven- 
teenth century — the first period to bear widespread etching talent and during 
which his many prints were an active stimulant, influencing even Rembrandt. 

You can like Callot on two counts. One, if you admire technique, his minute, 
gay line and the perfect ease with which he tackles enormously exacting composi- 
tions of crowds, buildings, and landscape will undoubtedly attract you. And you 
will respect his pioneering in such technical developments as successive bitings to 
vary the depths of lines, and his use of the graver to vary the width of single lines, 
“‘to swell the line.’”” These were steps toward fuller control for the artist. 

Then, if not too austere to be influenced by personality in art, you will like him as 
an entertainer. Gypsies, clowns, courtiers; parades and massacres; the most fan- 
tastic depths of hell and the most pleasant, cheerful holidays in the country, appear 
alike in his prints: they reflect a tremendous flair for the swagger, the romantic, and 
dramatic, and report both the gaiety and cruelty of the warm-blooded Latin world 
he knew so well. 


Claude 


A second great Frenchman who worked in Rome was Claude Lorrain ( 1600-1682). 
He was Callot’s opposite. His genius was for passive, nostalgic dreams of antiquity, 
filled with tenderness and languor very much like those of Keats. 

Although his was a somewhat scratchy, fourth-rate technique, his profound 
inner vision enabled him to make some of the great etchings of the world: this is an 
important truth. As Somerset Maugham said recently, ‘“The four greatest novel- 
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ists who ever lived — Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Dickens and Balzac — none of them 
could write, that is, none were good craftsmen. But they saw deeply into people, 
and they saw people the right way; they were the right men in their handling of 
people. They were great men.”’ 


* * * * 


A curious seventeenth-century etcher, Wenzel Hollar, lived on the Continent and 
in England and made over 2,500 prints that are often technically astonishing in 
representing the feel of such different surfaces as fur and stone. Some of his com- 
positions are solidity itself. 


Van Dyck — Portrait Etcher 


Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) was among the most distinguished print- 
makers in the fruitful seventeenth century. He made only twenty etchings in all. 
Eighteen of these are portraits intended for his ambitious iconography, a vast 
project of portrait engravings to be made after his drawings. Van Dyck etched 
these portraits in simple line as, it is thought, beginnings of plates to be filled in 
later by engravers. Some had considerable work added by others (of a regulation, 
unimaginative kind), some very little, some none at all. Print collectors have 
always sought them in their earliest states (or conditions) as examples of ex- 
tremely spirited, creative etching. The artist modeled the heads rather fully, then 
rather than complete the torso, suggested it with plain line. Although not as deep 
psychologically as, say, Rembrandt’s, these prosperous, contented portraits stand 
as masterpieces of direct etching and place Van Dyck in etched portraiture as high 
as he stands in painting. (See page 61.) 


Rembrandt — Master Etcher 


As Direr is the great name in engraving or Daumier in lithography, Rembrandt is 
in etching — if not in all of art. So vast is his fame and so enormous his prestige 
that it can be difficult for the appreciator to penetrate the clouds of critical incense 
and see him as an etcher and not, say, as a superman or legend. The more the 
familiarity with his work, however, the greater his stature; his claims on the throne 
of this subject seem justice itself. 

That Rembrandt etched some three hundred plates shows his pleasure in this 
medium. He was born at Leyden, Holland, in 1606; at twenty-two he made his first 
etching; thereafter, until eight years before his tragic death in 1669, he worked 
incessantly on his copper plates, creating the rich, visual world they contain. 
Etching suited the immortal Dutch artist perfectly in that it allowed him full play 
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for his passion for a generous use of line with tone or chiaroscuro, as in his style in 
oils and drawings. Drypoint allowed him his characteristic love of emphasis and 
dramatic accenting. His command of all sides of the medium could not have been 
greater. He made masterpieces in pure line; with line and tone; with line, tone, and 
drypoint; with etched line and drypoint; and with drypoint alone. He was, as well, 
a superb printer. His creative range becomes evident with an inspection of such 
different prints as “Six’s Bridge,” ‘“The Three Trees,” ‘‘Clement de Jonghe,”’ 
“Jan Lutma,”’ “Christ Presented to the People,’’ and ‘“The Three Crosses”’ — this 
last perhaps his masterpiece. 

Through etching, Rembrandt expressed with equal beauty both the vivid, orien- 
tal world of his imagination and the rich one that stemmed from the scenes and 
experiences of his daily life. 


Other Dutchmen 


Hercules Seghers made some very original and profoundly beautiful landscape 
prints at this time, which are next to impossible to come by today. Adriaen van 
Ostade and his students, Bega and Dusart, made sparkling etchings of daily life. 
Jan Van Goyen, Ruysdael, and Van Everdingen made highly individual landscape 
prints. Paul Potter and Nicholas Berchem etched celebrated animal subjects. 

These men, with Rembrandt, formed the great Dutch school of the seventeenth 
century, after which etching in Holland declined in the hands of men more cosmo- 
politan but less independent and forthright. 


Eighteenth Century 


The last strength of the Italian Renaissance fathered a fine group of Venetian 
etchers in the eighteenth century. The very alive G. B. Tiepolo, most important of 
them, made his great series ‘‘Scherzi di Fantasia” and ‘‘Capricci’”’ with a mastery 
of composition that influenced later men. Where Tiepolo etched sophisticated 
fantasies, Antonio Canale (Canaletto) made direct etchings of scenes in Venice 
and elsewhere, using a fresh, open method. G. B. Piranesi, although Venetian, 
worked in Rome, attracted by the grim and monumental in architecture. His 
robust effects, sometimes demonic, are to those of Canaletto and Tiepolo what a 
nightmare is to a sunbath. 

England’s greatest etcher of this time was William Hogarth (1697-1764), 
hard-hitting satirist and master painter whose prints are bait for the mind as well 
as the eye, because his sense of character and humor puts him in a class by himself. 
Hogarth used etching in its true function as a means of making inexpensive popular 
pictures. His salty style is seen at its best in his ‘Lord Lovat’’ or, say, ‘“The 
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Laughing Audience.’’ His prints comprise a shrewd portrait of London in his time. 

Another star English satirist, Thomas Rowlandson, worked later in the cen- 
tury. His sure-fire talents at drawing and humor appear in thousands of prints that 
range from remarkably charming landscapes to bawdy picturings of the café 
society of his day. Rowlandson’s imagination was so fertile that one critic wrote 
that he “etched as much copper as would sheathe the British Navy.”’ 

Francisco Goya, the Spanish master, began his epoch-making work at the end 
of the century. Using a tonal process of aquatint with etching, Goya brought a new 
and startling vision to such incomparable works as his ‘‘Los Caprichos,”’ “‘Los 
Disastros de la Guerra,”’ and ‘“Tauromaquia.’”’ As pictures they were trail-blazing 
imaginative conceptions. In meaning (the emotions they convey) they contain 
the fiercest kind of anti-war satire, and, moreover, are a profound comment on the 
madness of ‘‘normal life,’’ a field to which he beat the psychoanalysts by a whole 
century. 


Nineteenth Century 


Eugéne Delacroix (1798-1863) indicated the great artistic energy this century 
had in store for France when his strong, vital etchings broke loose from the 
rather sweet French mannerisms of the century before. His magnificent ‘‘Juive 
d’Alger” and his Arab subjects are examples of his alive, awake style. Delacroix’s 
rival, J. A. D. Ingres, made but one etching, his noble and rare ‘‘Portrait of 
Gabriel Cortois de Pressigny.”” With them the great painters of this fruitful time, 
Edgar Degas, Pierre Auguste Renoir, Edouard Manet, Corot, and Pissarro, made 
the most distinguished prints of the century. 

Van Gogh is represented by but one tortured portrait. Millet and the once 
fashionable Barbizon men, Rousseau, Jacque, and Daubigny, contributed much to 
etching’s popularity by their extensive use of it. Alphonse Legros (who also lived 
in England) made sensitive etchings in simple line and in the strange, wistful 
mood of the time that to us seems so enviously placid and remote. Charles Meryon, 
an isolated figure, made his brilliant Parisian prints in this century. Much of a poet, 
in that associations of objects made the objects for him, his prints of the old stones 
of Paris that had watched so much human conniving are strange mixtures of 
conventional eyesight and genuinely inspired vision and mark off a special place 
for him. (See Print, Vol. I, No. 1, page 97.) 

Maxime Lalanne, Félix Bracquemond, and Jules Jacquemart were very engag- 
ing etchers who have a good following today. 

Félix Buhot’s quaint prints have also won him a following. The prints of Auguste 
Lepére (who died in this century) are superior in vigor to those usually made by 
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non-painters. Auguste Rodin, the sculptor, produced some strong drypoints, 
notable among which is his head of Victor Hugo. 


* * * * 


John Sell Cotman, John Clerk of Eldin, and John Crome were early nineteenth- 
century British etchers of great distinction. Eldin was an amateur etcher whose 
romantic Scottish scenes are among the delights of all landscape etching. The 
famous English painter, J. M. W. Turner, made distinguished and beautiful line 
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etchings for his ‘‘Liber Studiorum,”’ a series of prints in which he showed that he 
could compose with line just as well as with washes of color. 

The celebrated American expatriate J. A. McNeill Whistler is associated with 
the English school at this time. From the rather definite early style which he 
showed in the ““Thames Set,’’ Whistler, as an etcher, passed through successive 
stages of refinement to a final style that achieved its beauty through highly sensi- 
tive printing, special papers, delicate lines and tones, and impressionistic effects. 
Whistler’s sacrifice in this course he chose to take, of structure and plain state- 
ment, has made his influence rather directionless. 

Sir Francis Seymour Haden (Whistler’s brother-in-law), a doctor by profes- 
sion, made some striking prints in etching and drypoint that make up for a lack of 
design with poetic feeling. His “Sunset in Ireland’”’ is perhaps his richest print. 

Samuel Palmer (1805-1881) made strongly composed romantic etchings that 
are done with considerable feeling and in which he developed the genuine inspira- 
tion he had received from his friend, William Blake. (Blake used etching only as a 
base for the mixed printing method he invented; in straight printmaking he always 
made engravings or woodcuts. ) Palmer, in turn, inspired the late F. L. M. Griggs. 
Both men expressed in their prints the age-old English yen for ideal countryside 
and ancient buildings. 

The most prominent contemporary British etchers, Sir D. Y. Cameron, Sir 
Muirhead Bone, James McBey, and Gerald Brockhurst, are all first rate technically 
and have largely followed Haden’s style of representing nature and humans rather 
than the more creative one (in my book) of interpreting and composing them. 

Twentieth-century French etching has produced the dramatic prints of J. L. 
Forain and powerful ones by Pablo Picasso (in all his styles), notably his ‘‘Mino- 
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tauromachia” and ‘“‘Repas Frugal.’’ The painters Segonzac and Rouault have also 
etched in their respective strong manners. 

Elsewhere in Europe interesting men are to be found: Sweden’s Anders Zorn 
(1860-1920) should be cited as an impressionistic etcher of considerable verve 


and joie de vivre; the modern Germans, Otto Dix and Max Beckmann, should be 
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mentioned for their creative prints of the moods and calamities in the social and 
spiritual disintegration of modern Europe. 


United States 


Here in America our start was, naturally, late. Cincinnati’s Frank Duveneck 
(1848-1919) worked largely in Munich and Venice. His etchings are far more 
vigorous than most in the somewhat unorganized style of this time. Notable 
among them is his “Piazza San Marco.”’ Alden Weir, likewise very European in 
manner, made, perhaps, his best print in his striking Manetesque “Boats at Peel, 
Isle of Man.”” Mary Cassatt, who worked with the Impressionists in France, made 
charming line etchings in black and white and in color of her familiar maternal 
subjects. The two outstanding Americans, Homer and Eakins, unfortunately, never 
used this medium as a form of original expression. John Sloan must be cited among 
more recent etchers for his vigorous, humorous slants on New York life. Childe 
Hassam made alive studies of our terrific summer sunlight on our old white houses. 
Edward Hopper has etched effectively his simplified scenes of a more melancholy 
America. John Taylor Arms (who has worked more than any other man towards a 
healthy reunion of printmaker and public) has etched the noble buildings of the 
past with a technical precision as fine as that of Jacquemart. Reginald Marsh’s 
Manhattan scenes will tell the unborn collector of, say, 2041 a lot about our town 
in our mixed-up, lively times. 


* * * * 


Indirect tribute is paid the clarity of this medium by book reviewers who so often 
say that characters are “‘sharply etched.’’ The history of etching is an especially 
clear history of society and of man. There is nothing more elegant about it than 
that. Falsely elegant, I mean. And the important thing, as I see it, in such means as 
writing and lecturing that are used to interpret etching to the public, is to attack 
this ‘‘elegance’’ associated with etching in the public mind (which has created the 
cliché-joke about “‘coming up to see them, etc.’’) and to present in its place its true 
character — a great medium that has expressed for great artists those yearnings 
and emotions and ideas that when they float down on the species “give the monkey 
in man a chance to be human.” 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 5 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
by Sir Anthony Van Dyck (1599-1641) 


In the history of any medium are to be found a few works which, by reason of the 
spiritual and emotional impulses which prompted them and the faultlessness of 
their execution, approach as near to perfection as is possible in human expression. 
So, among the nineteen great portrait plates which Van Dyck gave to posterity, 
two especially, namely, the “Portrait of the Artist’? and the “Frans Snyders,”’ 
are, in their early states as they left the artist’s hands and before they were elabo- 
rated by the additions of Jacob Neefs, among the most perfect, in every sense of 
the word, of all portrait etchings. And of these two I would, for some indefinable 
essence of sheer beauty, choose the former, hard as would be the choice. 

In the long succession of portrait etchers who have written their names large 
across the pages of graphic art, Van Dyck alone challenges that supreme master, 
Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn. Indeed many who have devoted intensive study 
to the work of the two men are inclined, on the ground of purest adherence to the 
traditions of the medium, to rank the Flemish master first. Though Rembrandt’s 
insight into human character was probably the more profound, he was so fre- 
quently absorbed in the principles of chiaroscuro, and so inclined to subordinate 
the literal interpretation of the physical characteristics of his sitters to the broader 
and subtler aspects of picture making, that his portraits often appear more complex 
and psychological in their approach than the apparently simpler and more direct 
translations of Van Dyck. On the other hand, the latter probably flattered his 
subjects and, though undoubtedly a handsome man, in the instance of this portrait 
of himself he certainly minimized none of the beauties he saw in his own features. 
So between two such giants it were wiser to attempt no measure of comparative 
excellence, but rather frankly to take, enjoy, and profit by, that which each has so 
abundantly given. 

Apart from his magnificent power of characterization and his superb draughts- 
manship, Van Dyck’s etched work is conspicuous, almost alone, in its emphasis 
on essentials and its uncompromising elimination of every non-essential. In this 
it resembles Schongauer’s later plates. Could any statement be more forceful in its 
directness of address, more succinct in its rejection of every superfluous needle 
stroke, than this penetrating and wonderfully sympathetic interpretation of him- 
self? Nor does that elegance so typical of all his work in the least weaken or detract 
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Portrait of the Artist, by Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
SIZE OF ETCHED SURFACE: 9.4 X 5.9 INCHES 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF M. KNOEDLER & COMPANY 
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from the nobility of the conception and the utter, unadulterated beauty of the execu- 
tion: rather do we see and feel a harmonious blending of grace and power, governed 
by keenest discernment, with a mastery of the chosen medium, that results in a 
union of the spiritual and technical elements to bring about one of the greatest 
portraits in history. Moreover, those who have seen the reproduction of this print 
in Wibiral’s standard book, L’Iconograpbie d’ Antoine Van Dyck, may appreciate 
even more fully the subtle placing of the head in the space provided by the plate 
and, in the early state, the eloquence of the entire omission of the body. What the 
eye does not see the imagination here supplies, and the lovingly drawn head gains 
all the more by the concentration upon it and the elimination of anything competitive. 

No artist except Rembrandt has exerted a more far-reaching influence on portrait 
etchers of after times than has Anthony Van Dyck in those nineteen plates on which 
his reputation rests, and of these none is more completely satisfying in all its essen- 
tials than this one. As I have said, it is one of those few, very few, nearly perfect 
works which are the glory of all art, as near perfection as the mind of man may 
conceive and the hand of man bring into being. — J.T. A. 











NOTES AND ACTIVITIES 
































Coincident with the opening of the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, the print 
department of the Library of Congress has 
put on an exhibition of selected works from 
its extensive collection which is gradually 


becoming a worthy national collection of 


prints, still very far in quality and extent 
from those of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
and the British Museum, but growing rap- 
idly as a result of bequests and purchases. 


* * * 


The print section of the recent One Hundred 
and Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design was a thoroughly 
comprehensive and representative cross 
section of contemporary American print- 
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making. Containing two hundred works by 
artists resident in twenty-eight states, with 
a few from outside the country, it showed 
not more than one work, print or drawing, 
by any artist and included examples of every 
principal print medium employed today. The 
effort of the organizers of this exhibition is 
to show the best work in all phases of 
thought, thus obtaining an exhibition broad 
in scope and without undue emphasis on any 
one approach. 
+ * + 

Recent interesting print shows in New York 
City include an exhibition of the highly 


imaginative and beautifully executed draw- 
ings and lithographs of Federico Castellon 
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at the Weyhe Gallery, and at H. V. Allison 
& Company a splendid group of forty-odd 
of George Bellows’ masterly works in the 
same media. The Harlow, Keppel Gallery 
has been showing prints by Rockwell Kent 
and J. L. Forain, two men far apart in their 
approach to art and yet each an individualist 
and an important figure in the art world of 
his day. 

* * * 
The American National Committee of En- 
graving reports that it has six traveling 
exhibitions either actually on the road or 
about to go. Included are exhibitions of 
woodcuts and lithographs, with a probable 
coming exhibition of miniature prints by the 
country’s best-known printmakers. 

* * * 


Exhibitions of drawings such as have re- 
cently been conducted at the Bittner and 
Schaeffer Galleries in New York City are an 
admirable addition to the gallery goer’s fare. 
It is a pity more attention is not given to 
contemporary American drawings. 

* * * 


The Print Club of Philadelphia, under the 
able and progressive leadership of Mrs. 
Andrew Wright Crawford, has recently held 
a very successful exhibition of woodcuts and 
wood engravings, and has now hung an im- 
portant one of contemporary American 
prints in all media. 


* * * 


The extremely stimulating exhibition at the 
Whitney Museum, with the provocative 
title of “This Is Our City,’’ contains a con- 
siderable number of prints which enlarge 
upon the theme of the exhibition as a whole. 


* * * 


In connection with the outstanding exhibi- 
tion of Callot’s prints at The Grolier Club, 
Edwin De T. Bechtel gave a most interest- 
ing talk on the life and work of this artist. 
Callot, too, lived during a period of war and 
siege, and much of his work depicts these 
struggles. 


Jacques Callot was born in 1592 in the in- 
dependent duchy of Lorraine, which was the 
scene of frequent clashes between the Haps- 
burgs and the French. His life was compara- 
tively short, but during his 43 years he lived 
and worked in Rome, Florence, Paris, and 
Brussels, as well as his native city of Nancy. 
His prints, which number nearly a thousand, 
show the influence of all these places. Callot 
was born into the nobility and his work, 
largely done under royal patronage, includes 
many subjects drawn from court life. His 
most famous, however, are the prints of the 
sieges, battles, and miseries of war. 


* * * 


The current exhibition of “British Twenti- 
eth-Century Printmakers” at the New York 
Public Library opened on May 1 and will be 
on view until the end of November. 

In commenting on this exhibition, Frank 
Weitenkampf notes particularly ‘the tech- 
nical efficiency, the trim, neat sureness, and 
the definiteness of statement which are quali- 
ties that are apparent in much of contempo- 
rary British printmaking.” 

Perhaps one may draw something of a 
parallel between the attitude revealed in 
this work and the British character gener- 
ally. Etching, drypoint, aquatint, mezzotint, 
lithography, and wood block, are repre- 
sented in the prints of some eighty artists. 


* * * 


The Northwest Printmakers has just con- 
cluded an exhibition of the work of its 
members at the Seattle Art Museum. 


* * * 


‘“‘Miss Edith Wetmore has presented to the 
New York Public Library a collection of 
modern etchings, wood engravings and 
lithographs, together with a stencil print 
and a drawing. They will be placed on view 
in the Fifth Avenue entrance hall of the 
library for two weeks, beginning June 1, 
and thereafter will be available for study in 
the Print Room.”’ New York Times, May 23, 
1941, 
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THE RARE BOOK MARKET 





THE FIRST PART OF THE NEWTON COLLECTION 


The days of the 16th to the 18th of April 
were memorable in the history of American 
book collecting in so far as they proved that 
even in these times of internal and external 
stress the tradition is so strong and the 
number of collectors sufficient to secure ex- 
traordinary prices for extraordinary books. 
Despite the one-sidedness of the Newton 
Collection — the majority being English lit- 
erature of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries — there were real high points: the 
water colors, drawings, and books with 
illustrations by William Blake. This artist, 
still understood by only a few gourmets, is 
doubtless the only great English illustrator 
and, moreover, one whose art is closer to 
our feelings today than to those of his own 
contemporaries. Newton’s Blakes had already 
caused a justifiable sensation at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Museum of 1939 
and the prices now paid at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries are not at all exaggerated, even 
in so far as they so amazed the general 
public. For instance, Dr. Rosenbach paid 
$10,100 for the water color of the “‘Great 
Red Dragon,” and for the water color of 
“Christ Raising the Son of the Widow of 
Nain’”’ Sessler paid $6,700. Some of Blake’s 
printed books fetched respectable amounts 
as, for instance, Europe, $8,000; The First 
Book of Urizen, $8,250; The Marriage Of 
Heaven And Hell, $6,300; and The Songs 
Of Innocence And Of Experience, $6,100. 
Some other results worthy of mention are: 
the $3,400 paid for the first edition of the 
Coverdale Bible printed at Zurich in 1535, 
the $6,800 for the Chess Book by Jacobus de 
Cessolis printed by Caxton at Westminster, 
ca. 1483, and $6,800 for one of the only 
three known sets of the serial publication in 
the London Post of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, 
1719-1720. 

The second part of the Newton Collec- 
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tion comprising the author’s names E—-M 
was sold at the same galleries on May 14, 
15, and 16. The richly illustrated second 
volume of the catalogue describes the many 
Johnson items. In the meantime the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries sold the Mrs. Henry 
Walters Library, consisting chiefly of rare 
French books from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. 


RARE BOOK CATALOGUES 
The number of catalogues since the publica- 
tion of the last issue of Print is a little 
modest. GoopsrEED in Boston and_ the 
Arcosy Book Stores in New York issued 
some very interesting catalogues of Ameri- 
cana; Wii_iiaAm H. Scuas brought out a 
richly illustrated catalogue of fifteenth- 
century prints. DauBer & Pine offered, in 
two catalogues, various interesting books, 
partly from the Adams Library in Buffalo 
(always tempting because of their low 
prices). The Brick Row Booksuopr, the 
Cuaucer Heap Booksnop, the Cuiswick 
Booxsuop, and the young firm of Levinson 
published some catalogues remarkable for 
their interesting items and good descrip- 
tions. The most excellent and finest cata- 
logue was received from ScriBNER’s rare 
book department, catalogue 126, describing 
and illustrating 235 first editions and manu- 
scripts of English literature. The general 
appearance of this catalogue is on the same 
high level as the prices. The photographer 
of the Scribner staff deserves special praise 
for his attractive and plastic illustrations. 

From Switzerland arrived catalogue 26, 
Illustrated Books, of the firm L’Art ANCIEN 
of Zurich, very richly illustrated and inter- 
estingly arranged. Maccs of London con- 
tinued its series of illustrated catalogues of 
English literature (Nos. 696 and 699), 











RARE BOOKS 


whereas the seven-hundredth catalogue of 
this firm is devoted to rare books on voy- 
ages and travels. Quaritcu published cata- 
logues 584 (alchemy, botany, medicine), 
585 (painting and engraving ), 586 (English 
literature), frequently surprising by their 
very reasonable prices. Gotpscumipt’s 
catalogue 61 is devoted to the history of 
printing and book illustration, No. 62 to 
science and inventions. The catalogues of 
this firm are always a mine of information 
deserving a place of honor in the reference 
library of book collectors. Herrer, BLAcK- 
WELL, GRANT, DEIGHTON BELL, PARKER, and 
other English provincial dealers issued some 
catalogues of various contents. 


GROLIER CLUB 


The Grolier Club of New York opened an 
exhibition of beautiful flower books with an 
address by Mrs. Allan Marquand of Prince- 
ton, splendidly written and remarkable for 
its clever adherence to the essential points 
in the historical development of plant illus- 
tration, sometimes spiced with amusing 
anecdotes. Interested readers can refer to 
the Bulletin of the Garden Clubs of America 
where this address is reprinted. The ex- 
hibited books, manuscripts, and prints are 
fully described by Miss Ruth S. Granniss, 
librarian of the Grolier Club, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Delafield and Mr. David- 
son, in an attractive catalogue printed at 
The Merrymount Press. Copies may be had 
by writing to the Secretary of the Gro- 
lier Club, 47 East 60th Street, New York 
($1.00). 


THE FOUNDER OF MODERN DENTISTRY 


As such, Pierre Fauchard (1678-1761) has 
been usually heralded. The life and works of 
this eminent dentist are narrated in a 
beautifully printed monograph by Dr. 
Bernhard W. Weinberger, well-known 
New York orthodontist and bibliographer 
of his profession. The richly illustrated book 
was published by the Pierre Fauchard 


Academy of Minneapolis, Minnesota (cloth 
bound, $3.00). Fauchard, the eighteenth- 
century French surgeon, was the author of 
a monumental handbook, Le Chirurgien 
Dentiste, first issued in 1728, a work so 
comprehensively embracing the total knowl- 
edge of its period, that it has been said even 
in our own time that no single man could 
have been capable of writing such a work. 
The first edition is a highly priced item 
today and sought after by book collectors 
and students of medical science. They will 
find Weinberger’s book very well presented 
and highly interesting. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Is it not incredible that the last three or four 
generations of bookish individuals were 
quite satisfied with such obsolete bibliog- 
raphies of English literature as Watt’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica, published in 1824, 
and the unreliable Lowndes’ Manual? Cer- 
tainly there are far too many specialized 
bibliographies, some good, others less valu- 
able, but a really reliable bibliography treat- 
ing all types of printed English literature 
has never existed. Students of English litera- 
ture found themselves jealous of Goedeke 
for German literature, Tchemerzine for 
French books, and even the poorly printed 
Spanish Manual of Palau. 

Now we have the four thick volumes of 
the Cambridge Bibliography of English Lit- 
erature containing more than 3,300 pages. 
Although certainly not as yet the most ideal 
bibliography, this is a very useful and very 
reliable reference work, easily consulted 
with its clear arrangement. The CBEL has 
not been published for book collectors and, 
therefore, it does not list prices or colla- 
tions. This would have been altogether im- 
possible considering the enormous mass of 
listed books. Whereas the fourth volume 
contains the cross index, the three other 
volumes are divided into chronological sec- 
tions: the first volume deals with the Anglo- 
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Saxon period, Middle-English literature, 
and the Renaissance to the Restoration 
(1660). The second volume goes to 1800, 
and the third volume covers the nineteenth 
century. 

We can find in these volumes all desired 
particulars of the authors, an exhaustive list 
of titles and editions, sources, bibliog- 
raphies, critical matter, etc. Every subject, 
from the simple schoolbook to the most 
obsolete scientific treatise, has come into 
consideration and anyone who wishes bib- 
liographical data in the field of poetry, 
drama, the novel, history, theology, phi- 
losophy, political and economic science, 
exact and natural science, etc., will not 
consult the CBEL in vain. At least he will 
be referred to special works and that is in 
many cases the greatest help we can expect 
from such a universal handbook. The CBEL 
replaces many other volumes hitherto used, 
and we have to congratulate Mr. F. W. 
Bateson, the editor, his more than two 
hundred contributors, and the Cambridge 
University Press for this unparalleled 
achievement in the history of English bibli- 
ography. The four volumes are well worth 
the $32.50; so much so that they should not 
be lacking in any public library nor any 
greater private collection. 

The CBEL is distributed in this country 
through the Macmittan Company of 


New York. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


WattTeER Scuatzki (558 Madison Avenue, 
New York) has issued his first catalogue, a 
very important one. It is devoted entirely to 
old and rare children’s books from all coun- 
tries and periods. This richly illustrated cata- 
logue clearly shows the knowledge and pas- 
sion of this dealer. One of the great rarities 
is listed here for the first time; namely, the 
first English edition of Slovenly Peter. An- 
other rarity is the first American edition of 
Grimm’s German Popular Tales. 
H.R. 
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PERMANENT 
WANT LIST 





I am always very interested to 
buy good copies of books in the 
following fields and would 
appreciate offers. 


Illuminated Manuscripts 
1sth and 16th Century Books 
Woodcut Books before 1600 


Books with Copper Engravings 
before 1700 

Color Plate Books before 1840 

Aldus, Elzevir, Bodoni Presses, etc. 

Early French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German Books 

Early Mathematics, Physics, 
Astronomy, and Chemistry 

Early Natural Science 

Early Medicine and Gastronomy 

Early Political and Economic Science 

Early Papermaking, Writing Books, 
Type Specimens 

Music Manuscripts and Music First 
Editions of Classical Composers 


Fine Bindings before 1850, especially 
Renaissance Bindings 


Bibliography, Reference Books 





Please report at all times to 


Herbert Reichner 


34 East 62nd Street, New York City 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTING 

Mr. Car] L. Cannon’s account of two and a 
half centuries of book collecting in America 
is divided into a series of sketches of sixty- 
odd men whose names figure most often in 
the notes of provenance or rarity in the 
catalogues of libraries or of public or private 
salesrooms, interspersed with briefer ac- 
counts of as many more individuals grouped 
under subject headings. These include those 
who devoted themselves to Americana in 
general or who limited their efforts to the 
South or the West or a single state, a river 
valley or a city like Philadelphia or Detroit. 
Other names are associated with Shake- 
speare and the earlier English dramatists, 
the Romanticists, the Victorians or the 
writers of ‘‘Modern Firsts.” Still others 
have gone in for incunabula in one direction 
or the human aborigines in another, or for 
the book arts. His book can look forward 
confidently to fifty years of active and useful 
life, for it is certain to become a “‘must”’ 
book for the shelves of every information 
desk. In it will be found an answer to most 
of the questions about the owners of 
American bookplates or the writers of the 
signatures that are found on the title or 
fly-leaves of the books that recur most 
frequently in these catalogues. 

It is a book packed with strange names 
and dates. The author enters a disarming 
claim to his share of “the usual baker’s 
dozen of errors.” Actually there are com- 
paratively few of these, and for the most 
part they are of little real significance. 
There is a certain eclecticism in the distribu- 
tion of middle initials and family relation- 
ships. As between Morley and Motley, it is 
easy to understand why the contemporary 
got the call. Nobody who is equipped to 
consult a work of this character usefully is 
likely to be led far astray by the story of the 
discovery of a copy of Tamerlane five years 


before it was printed (a competent proof- 
reader at the printer’s would have caught 
this one), or by the metropolitan zeal that 
heralds the unearthing of a New York 
auction sale four years before Manhattan 
was purchased from the Indians. 

A full third of the text is filled with prices 
gleaned from marked auction catalogues. 
From these the author learned, by the time 
that he reached page 229, that ‘Prices are 
notoriously worthless.” There are hints here 
and there in the text of why this is so, and 
some amateur bidders who have burned 
their fingers will understand, but there is 
nothing to help those who do not know 
what it is all about. In the annals of Ameri- 
can book collecting no episode is as in- 
structive as the Jerome D. Kern sale in 
January, 1929. This gets two pages of 
spectacular, and meaningless, prices, with 
an almost parenthetical statement at the end 
that ‘‘the full amounts bid were never col- 
lected.’’ The real collectors, because the 
books were of high quality, have since been 
getting them gradually at depression prices, 
so no great harm was done. Mr. Kern and 
the newspaper columnists had their fun 
without its costing anybody much of any- 
thing except a little worry to those, if there 
were any such, who were not on the inside. 
The owner got rid of a roomful of books on 
which the insurance was costing him more 
than they had come to be worth to him. 

Equally inflated were Mr. John Quinn’s 
Conrad manuscripts sold in 1924. The prices 
undoubtedly owed much to a passing vogue 
to which the two wisest and most hard- 
headed individuals in the New York book 
world succumbed. But the record prices 
were made by a duel between an angry 
woman and a bookseller who had set out to 
teach her that if she did not give him her 
business she could not get what she wanted. 
He made his point and carried home the 
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bacon. He did not get the business and the 
Conrad manuscripts when last seen were 
gathering dust on a top shelf in his vault, 
while the book-buying intelligentsia are 
browsing in pastures new. 

These stories are the small change of book- 
shop gossip. They nowise modify the gratitude 
that every bookish person must feel for the 
patience and persistence with which Mr. Can- 
non of the New York University Library has 
accumulated facts and some fancies from far 
and near — there are two solid preliminary 
pages of names of those from whose stores 
of information he has drawn his material. 
But one omission must not go unnoticed. A 
chapter is given to the Ford collection in the 
New York Public Library and to the notable 
contributions to American bibliography 
made by three men of that name, with never 
a mention of Mrs. Roswell Skeel, Jr., and 
her devoted and triumphant efforts to restore 
the scholarly reputation of the family which 
was established by her brother, Paul 
Leicester Ford. 

GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP 


AMERICAN Book CoLLECToRS AND COLLECTING from 
Colonial Times to the Present. By Carl L. Cannon. 
The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1941. 
6 x 9 inches, xvi + 394 pp. ($3.00) 
* * ~ 

NEWTON COLLECTION CATALOGUE 

In these volumes and the part to come we 
are not presented with a catalogue of the 
Smith collection of Americana, the Brown 
collection of Johnsoniana, or the White 
collection on pirates; we are given the 
catalogue of A. Edward Newton — his books. 
The accompanying brochure of tributes to 
A. E. Newton marks the esteem in which he 
was held in the book world. This collection 
did not have a claim to fame because it was 
the most complete on any one subject or 
about any one man. Since the name of 
Newton was almost a legend among book 
collectors, both great and small, many will 
be surprised to discover that in dollars and 
cents it was not the most valuable collection 
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of rare books in private hands. But in an 
especial manner it was one of the most 
valuable collections of all times. As one 
reads over the catalogue there are present 
all of the names of the great and the near- 
great of English and American literature. 
There will be found with few exceptions the 
landmarks — some now partially obscured 
by the weeds of academic and critical dis- 
favor, but secure enough so that they can 
await the cleaning up work of another gen- 
eration. Judged by his library, Mr. Newton 
was little swayed by literary fashions. The 
rarity, the association interest, and above 
all the contents of his books had brought a 
lifetime of joy to the owner and through his 
writings to thousands of book lovers. In this 
respect, if not unique, he was in a select and 
not numerous company. There are other 
collectors whose libraries bring them as 
much joy as Mr. Newton’s did to him, but 
few possess the ability to be so interestingly 
articulate as did A. E. N. 

I do not feel inclined towards a minute 
bibliographical examination of this cata- 
logue. I am sure there must be mistakes and 
hours of hunting might produce a list of 
wrong dates, misspelled names, and slips of 
the pen or typewriter, the discovery of 
which would enable me to affect an erudi- 
tion which I do not possess. I should rather 
tell of the success of the editors in giving 
these volumes a Newtonian flavor. A. E. 
Newton’s library was a personal one, and by 
careful use of selections from his notes and 
writings, and from the writings of others 
they have transferred that characteristic to 
the catalogue. So well have they done their 
work that book lovers should have the 
volumes as an example of what a personal 
library can be and what it can mean to the 
owner. 

This fitting bibliographical work has been 
issued in permanent form: well printed and 
bound in paper-covered boards with suffi- 
cient sturdiness to withstand the frequent 
use to which it will be put. One may wish 
that space had allowed more easily readable 
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notes. Some of the long ones (and they are 
worth reading) become trying to the eyes. 


PAUL ALCORN 


Tue A. Epwarp Newton Co.tection (Brochure, 
and Parts I and II). Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, 1941. Brochure: 7 x 10 inches, 32 pp. (25c.). 
Part I (A—D): 7% x 10% inches, 256 pp.; Part II 
(E-M): 7% x 10% inches, 296 pp. ($2.50 set) 


* * * 


ESTELLE DOHENY COLLECTION 

This library is the result of ten years’ 
intensive collecting, from 1930 to 1940, by 
the widow of the late Pacific coast oil mag- 
nate. Last year it was presented en bloc to 
St. John’s Seminary, a new Catholic institu- 
tion at Camarillo, fifty miles from Los 
Angeles. There it is perfectly housed in a 
suite of treasure rooms in the library build- 
ing, which was also given by Mrs. Doheny. 
Her librarian throughout the entire period, 
Miss Lucille V. Miller, compiled the cata- 
logue, and it is to her knowledge and 
discrimination that the Doheny collection 
largely owes its high character. 

The collection comprises some four 
thousand items, in addition to a large refer- 
ence library not included in the catalogue. 
It contains outstanding examples of the arts 
of calligraphy and illumination, printing and 
binding, first editions of English and Ameri- 
can literature, and books dealing with the 
history of California. 

The printers have given the catalogue a 
format worthy of the collection. Designed 
by the partners, Ward Ritchie and Gregg 
Anderson, the volume is a quarto, bound in 
tan linen with a leather label. The type is 
12-pt. Janson on Linweave Text. There are 
28 full-page collotype plates, by the Meriden 
Gravure Company, including two in color 
by Arthur Jaffe. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


CATALOGUE OF Books AND MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
EstELLE DouEeny Co.iection. Compiled by Lucille 
V. Miller. The Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles, 
1940. 100 copies, for private distribution. 297 pp. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 

The books that were published by Thomas 
Bird Mosher a generation ago from Port- 
land, Maine, reached, by reason of their 
popular price and catholic appeal, a consid- 
erable group of readers who might not 
otherwise have become aware of the pleas- 
ures of owning books that are well made. 
Mosher’s first book appeared in 1891; he 
was in the front rank of the “‘revivalists.”’ 

His books follow a style in their design 
to which he adhered rather closely without 
much variation: a title page in formal 
roman capitals, usually rubricated, and with- 
in rules; pages of text that were simple and 
well proportioned, and printed on excellent 
papers. (But so have other printer—pub- 
lishers, from Aldus to Pickering, issued 
their books in a pattern that was varied in 
only minor ways.) These rathet quiet, 
pleasant little books, had no such influence 
on the work of contemporary printers as did 
the books from the Kelmscott, Riverside, 
and Merrymount presses. But in his selec- 
tion of texts for reprinting Mosher had a 
wider influence. 

Mr. Fred Anthoensen, also of Portland, 
has issued two essays on the life and work 
of Mosher, appropriately done in a small 
book as Keepsake No. 11 of The South- 
worth-Anthoensen Press. The first of the 
essays is written by a former neighbor and 
good friend who often visited with Mosher 
in his library and heard his enthusiasms for 
the poets and essayists who found their way 
into his books — and into his other chief 
work, the little periodical called The Bibelot. 

From Mrs. Annie Harmon Matthews 
and from the second essay, written by Mr. 
Edward F. Stevens, we get also a portrait of 
a lovable and strong character, without (I 
believe, as they might so easily have done) 
overemphasizing the importance of his en- 
gaging small enterprise. 

EDMUND B. THOMPSON 
Tuomas Birp MosuHer of Portland, Maine. The 
Southworth-Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine, 
1941. 350 copies. 7% x 45% inches, viii + 32 pp. 
(Keepsake No. 11) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of the Publication of a New and Important Book 
on May 31, 1941 


SOME ASPECTS OF PRINTING 
OLD AND NEW 


By 
DANIEL BERKELEY UPDIKE 


The Contents include: 
A Foreword 
Gutenberg and His Relation to Printers Today 
The Essentials of a Well-made Book 
Some Tendencies in Modern Typography 
The Place of the Educated Man in the Printing Industry 
American University Presses 
A Last Word 


With a portrait of Mr. Updike. Printed in English Monotype Times 
Roman on Archer White Wove paper, 80 pages, 74 x 10 inches, 
bound in gray Bancroft Linen over boards, stamped in gold, and 
designed and printed by Mr. Updike at The Merrymount Press. 


Orders should be sent, at $3.00 per copy, to 
WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE 


PUBLISHER, BOX 1893, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


[ A prospectus is available. | 
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THE POET OF THE MONTH 
This series of pamphlets is interesting in 
that it brings together contemporary poetry 
in formats designed and produced by con- 
temporary printers. The present example is 
from Hawthorn House, Windham, Con- 
necticut, a press noted for its chaste and 
conservative typography and fine printing. 

The days of pamphleteering in earlier 
centuries were good days for writers, 
printers, and the public because pamphlets 
may be more quickly conceived and more 
economically produced than is possible with 
bound books. 

A Letter from the Country invites reading 
and is easy to read. The cover and title page 
show a decoration sensitively drawn and 
suggestive of the mood of the text. The 
Bulmer type used for display goes well with 
the Linotype Baskerville, which serves ex- 
cellently for the text. The type is spaciously 
arranged and the problems of titles, folios, 
etc., have been solved with common sense. 
The blue paper used for the binding is of 
excellent color but this reviewer would 
question the too-deep tone of the paper used 
for the text, and would have preferred a 
more subtle tone like that used for the lining 
of the cover. In any event, the subscribers 
to this series are going to have a good time 
for their money and it is hoped that an 
appreciation for poetry will thereby be 
increased. 

WILLIAM A. KITTREDGE 


A LETTER FROM THE Country and Other Poems. By 
Howard Baker. Hawthorn House, Windham, Con- 
necticut, 1941. 614 x 9 inches, 32 pp. ($4.00, one 
year’s subscription) 

* * * 


OLD CHINA 


When a young newcomer to the ranks of 
private presses issues its first book, the 
interest is as likely to be ‘‘How did they 
do?” as “What did they do?” Betty and 
Ralph Sollitt established The Redcoat Press 
at Westport, Connecticut, last year, with a 
Colt’s Armory press and some Caslon Old 


Face type. The first book they have issued 
is as conservative and free from mannerisms 
as the excellent type and excellent text they 
selected. 

Old China has been made into something 
more of a text than the simple printing of 
this essay of Charles Lamb: the printers 
have added a criticism of Lamb taken from 
the writings of William Hazlitt, and the 
book is prefaced with a note which is the 
regular feature of Redcoat books. Mrs. 
Sollitt has drawn several vignettes, here 
printed in blue, that have the feeling of 
willow ware about them. The ornament 
selected to form a band at the head of each 
page carries out a suggestion of the decora- 
tion on old china. 

The grain of the paper is the wrong way 
of the page — a defect which is not very 
serious in a first attempt which on other 
scores (it is good in presswork, quite perfect 
in imposition, and excellent in composition 
and makeup) is a very creditable production. 

EDMUND B. THOMPSON 
O.p CHINA, BEING ONE OF THE Last Essays oF 
Euia, By CHARLES LAMB. To which are added certain 
observations on the Author by William Hazlitt, as well 
as a foreword by the printers. Printed at The Redcoat 
Press, Westport, Conn., 1940. 150 copies, num- 
bered. 444 x 6% inches, xii + 36 pp. 


* * * 


ARTIST’S HANDBOOK 

The Artist’s Handbook of Materials and 
Techniques ought to be called the painter’s 
handbook. As such it would seem compe- 
tently and generously to fill the bill for an 
authoritative compendium of trade recipes 
and practices in the current American 
idiom. There are 576 meaty pages enlivened 
at rare intervals by excellent diagrams. The 
heft of the book is on painting: pigments, 
painting in oils and tempera and _ their 
grounds, water colors, and murals. Then 
there are helps for the museum technician 
and, finally, preceding the useful bibliog- 
raphies and index, 30 pages of notes on the 
graphic arts. Paper as an art material ap- 
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pears a dozen times or more but informative 
attention is given it only as a water-color 
painting surface, and lithographic ink is all 
that the index offers under “printing inks.” 

From the foregoing it must be apparent 
that the printmaker or student of graphic art 
will not travel very far with Mr. Mayer 
who, for all his secrets about the painter’s 
craft, is still (for Print readers) the man 
who thinks of illumination as having to do 
with the lighting of a picture gallery. 

“The term graphic arts is in general used 
for designating all processes for the produc- 
tion of multiple-proof pictures on paper on 
a hand-made basis, the work being done 
either wholly or in most part by the original 
artist, and editions limited.’’ With this 
definition, Mr. Mayer proceeds to enumer- 
ate the ‘‘accepted”’ processes as lithography, 
etching, drypoint, woodcutting or wood 
engraving, aquatint and soft-ground etch- 
ing, in the order of their present popularity. 
As minor graphic processes he adds _ the 
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A TECHNIQUE 


| — for Dealing with 


Antists 


This refreshing discourse was written by the in- 
imitable W. A. Dwicorns for his personal use in 
educating some of his own clients. It deals de- 





lightfully with such basic problems as: 

Do Artists Think? 

What Do Artists Value? 

How to Enlist an Artist’s Interest 

in a Project 

How to Flatter an Artist 

How to Lower the Conceit of an Artist 
It commences: “Proposrrion I. An artist is an 
anomaly in the present civilization because...” 
Price 50 cents, 3 for $1. Just tuck a dollar bill in 
an envelope with your name and address, CASH 
(or stamps) MUST accompany order, Edition 
limited. No charge orders accepted. 


PRESS OF THE WOOLLY WHALE 
415 Lexincron AveNnvuE, New York, N. Y. 
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linoleum cut, the monotype, and the silk 
screen. His note on this last process — how- 
ever difficult it is to square with his defini- 
tion of graphic art — is excellent. 

In treating of the several processes the 
author jogs over the ground, dutifully if 
rather sketchily. Occasionally he gets off the 
track. When, for instance, he soberly ex- 
plains that “Lithography, unlike etching, 
enables the artist to confine his efforts to the 
execution of the drawing; because the print- 
ing is a somewhat mechanical procedure . . 
the great majority of artists have this work 
done by professional lithographers,”’ lithog- 
raphers may be reasonably expected to 
demur. But this is all compensated for by a 
couple of crisp pages on the chemical 
principles involved in lithography and 
etching, which appear at the end of the 
chapter on chemistry. 

The select bibliographies at the back of 
the book are preponderantly given over to 
painting. A list of sixteen books is offered 
under the caption Graphic Arts, of which 
half are specifically on the lithograph and of 
which none is devoted to woodcut or wood 
engraving — although there are two on 
serigraphy. Five books are put forward un- 
der ‘Lettering,’ providing the only reason 
for indexing this subject. 

As a painter’s handbook there is little 
room for doubt that Mr. Mayer will find a 
cordial reception among the ever-increasing 
body of technically curious laymen as well 
as among museum people, teachers, and 
experimentally minded artists. It is a nice 
piece of bookmaking, too. wav wade 
Tue Artist’s HANDBOOK OF MATERIALS AND TECH- 
niguEs. By Ralph Mayer. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1941. 6 x 9% inches, xiv + 562 pp. ($3.95) 

+ + + 
WARDE ON WAR 


William Butler Yeats is said to have said to 


James Joyce after reading some of Joyce’s 


early, moonlit verse: ‘“‘I do not know whether 


you are a fountain or a cistern.” W. B. 
would never have been in doubt about 
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Beatrice Warde’s style. It crackles and 
hisses and sprays colored lights like the late 
World’s Fair fountain, to the awe and 
amazement of those who find adjective 
coaxing a trialsome business. 

In Bombed but Unbeaten, produced as 
No. 5 in the current Typophile Series of 
Chap Books, the disciplined extravagance of 
Mrs. Warde’s prose switches from Aldus to 
Armageddon, without effort, and with the 
same illuminating results which have dis- 
tinguished her typographical essays under 
the pseudonym of Paul Beaujon. 

As publicity director of the Monotype 
Corporation in London, Mrs. Warde is part 
—a very articulate part-of the army of 
Londoners who woke up one day to find war 
in their backyard. Most of Bombed but Un- 
beaten consists of letters written to her 
mother, May Lamberton Becker, after the 
latter’s return to the United States at the 
outbreak of the war. Because they are let- 
ters they have the virtue of intimacy. 
Because Mrs. Warde is an American they 
have a certain detachment which never hides 
the tremendous sympathy she feels for her 
neighbors by choice. Although they are 
letters from daughter to mother, it is ap- 
parent always that they are intended to be 
read by a mother who is also a friend and 
personality, a mother on whom one can 
lavish one’s best prose. 

The phrase “Bombed but Unbeaten” 
occurs in one of the letters. There is quite a 
lot about bombings, and quite a lot about 
the British spirit which coined the sign for 
display on disemboweled buildings. It is the 
kind of book you will cherish without lend- 
ing, because it seems to be addressed to you. 

In addition to the subscription edition for 
friends of the Chap Book Series, five hun- 
dred additional copies were printed for sale. 
The entire proceeds will be sent to England 
for direct relief of British children. Re- 
garded from the Typophile standpoint, as an 
essay in bookmaking, the little book con- 
tains rich treasure. Bruce Rogers contrib- 
uted the design and typography. There is a 


frontispiece drawing of Mrs. Warde by the 
late Eric Gill. There is an introductory note 
by May Lamberton Becker and an apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Warde by D. B. Updike. There 
are designs by Reynolds Stone and Alfred 
Fairbank. The printing was done (and done 
well) by Peter Beilenson at the Walpole 
Printing Office. The editorial work by Paul 
Standard and the publishing detail by Paul 
Bennett display the uniform care which one 
has learned to expect from those identical 
twins. 

The book represents a departure from 
Typophile traditions in placing content 
above format. In this instance, both will 
appeal to a wider than usual group, and the 
proceeds will be used for an unimpeachable 
purpose. Buy! HERBERT HOSKING 
BomBED BUT UNBEATEN, Excerpts from the War Com- 
mentary of Beatrice L. Warde. Typophile Chap Book, 
No. 5, New York, 1941. 432 x7 inches, 120 pp. 
(Copies obtainable from Quincy P. Emery, 354 
Fourth Ave., New York, at $2.50. ) 


THE BLACK VINE PRESS 
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Mr Whistler’s Ten O’clock 
as issued by The Black Vine Press of 


San Francisco. Selected as one of the 
"50 Best Books” and by the Rounce & 
Coffin Club. 300 copies, hand set,hand 
made paper, bound in vellum paper. 
Stamped throughout in gold leaf and 


enclosed in slip case. $3.50 
242A FRONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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PIONEER PRINTING 

With the laudable purpose of assuaging 
Dartmouth undergraduate thirst for infor- 
mation Professor Ray Nash of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology has prepared 
an interesting, instructive, and authoritative 
little book entitled Pioneer Printing at Dart- 
mouth, With occasional exceptions (some 
additional material on the authenticity of the 
old press at Montpelier reputed to be the 
original first used at Cambridge in 1638 or 
1639 and in 1778 put to work at Dartmouth, 
a few detailed remarks on type and type 
ornaments used in Dresden items, and per- 
tinent information on early Vermont paper- 
making) the text gives most of the facts in 
Mr. Harold Goddard Rugg’s article ““The 
Dresden Press,”’ published in the Dart- 
mouth Alumni Magazine and reprinted for 
private circulation in 1922. However, in 
view of the recent resurgence of interest in 
the history of printing brought about by the 
quincentenary of Gutenberg’s invention and 
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the tercentenary of the Cambridge ( Massa- 
chusetts) press, the story of early printing 
at Dartmouth is well worth a second telling, 
especially as Mr. Rugg’s essay is hard to 
come by. 

In this, as in nearly everything relating to 
Dartmouth beginnings, the part played by 
President Eleazar Wheelock overshadows 
all else. The aid of son and brother-in-law, it 
is true, had to be enlisted in beguiling a 
printer to the wilderness; a lame ox and a 
lumbering cart had to be wheedled and 
pampered in the job of transporting equip- 
ment; but giving full credit where credit is 
due (to ox, driver, relatives, and printer), 
still Eleazar spawned the bold idea and by 
dint of astuteness brought about the estab- 
lishment of a press. 

In October of 1778 the press was up and 
going. Altogether in the succeeding year 35 
imprints were issued from the Dresden 
press, so called because Dresden was then 
the name of the district in which Dartmouth 
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was located. Of these only twenty specimens 
are now to be found — totaling some eighty- 
odd exemplars. 

Of course, one does not look for quality 
printing in a wilderness and Mr. Nash ex- 
plicitly denies any distinction to Dresden 
imprints on that score. The account of the 
establishing and operation of the Dresden 
press is one chiefly of local interest and of 
local historical value. In the sesquicenten- 
nial year of Vermont’s joining the Union, 
this revised version of an old story comes 
most opportunely in calling to mind an early 
chapter in the cultural and political develop- 
ment of the fourteenth state as well as that 
of New Hampshire. It is astonishing enough 
that this wilderness had any sort of press as 
early as 1778. 

The little volume is tastefully designed, 
an attractive feature being the skillful adap- 
tation of the headpieces and ornaments 
found in the original Dresdens. It is beauti- 
fully printed, ‘‘on Laverstoke from Hamp- 
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THE PROBLEM 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Illustrations in books are too often regarded as necessary evils — printed 


books. 
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on unmatching coated stock - unwanted guests in carefully planned 


On the Continent Collotype has played an important part in the 
manufacture of fine books. We recommend your consulting our Full- 
Tone Collotype Process, unhampered by high-pressure selling, as a dis- 
criminating answer to the problem of illustrations. 

SEE PAGE 6I OF THIS ISSUE 


Write for information and examples to: 


THE MERIDEN GRAVURE COMPANY 
MERIDEN :‘ CONNECTICUT 


shire in Old England,” by George T. 
Bailey at The Rumford Press in Concord, 
New Hampshire, in an edition of two hun- 
dred numbered copies. The first thirty copies 
constitute Keepsake No. 46 of the Columbiad 
Club of Connecticut; fifty copies are for the 
Dartmouth College Library, and one hun- 
dred copies are for sale. There are several 
reproductions: two title pages, a curious 
instance of a broken and pulled type im- 
pressed on a page of An Oration on Early 
Education, 1779, and a “‘true copy” of 
Eleazar Wheelock’s letter to his brother-in- 
law about seeking a printer. Here is a choice 
collectors’ item and a rare possession for one 
who frequents the byways of printing or 
finds joy in a well-made book. 
JULIAN IRA LINDSAY 

PIoNEER PrintiING AT DartMoutu. By Ray Nash. 
With a Checklist of Dresden Imprints, by Harold 
Goddard Rugg. Published by George T. Bailey, 
P.O. Box 823, Hanover, N.H., 1941. 5 x 7% inches, 
48 pp. ($2.00) 
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DEALING WITH ARTISTS 

Since cave men on up through “I know what 
I like . . .”” to Ferdinand the Bull there has 
been an eternal conflict between the “‘busi- 
nessman’’ and the “‘artist.’”” Everybody has 
been unhappy. 

But with art rapidly becoming a major 
product the situation is a serious and impor- 
tant one. W. A. Dwiggins has long been 
concerned about the “‘chasm between artist 
and merchant-manufacturer.”” He has now 
written a pamphlet in which he reveals to 
the businessman “what artists are like, why 
they behave as they do, what they think, and 
how they perform.” 

Being so thoroughly an artist himself 
(books, bindings, types, calligraphy, illus- 
tration, advertising, puppets) and thereby 
having dealt endlessly, and successfully, with 
practical problems for practical purchasers, 
he hits the nail on the head again and again. 
Through 39 propositions he provides the 
clues that should at last break down the age- 
old tensions and misunderstandings. Each 
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proposition is hard-headed, specific, and, 
best of all, instructive. They answer: What 
Is an Artist?; What Do Artists Value?; Do 
Artists Think?; How to Choose an Artist; 
How to Enlist an Artist’s Interest in a Proj- 
ect, and How to Maintain such; How to Lower 
the Conceit of an Artist; How to Commend an 
Artist, and to Flatter; and How to Pay an 
Artist. 

The pamphlet is an excellent piece of 
printing, designed and decorated by Dwig- 
gins, and set in his Electra type. It has been 
printed on Andria paper by the Press of the 
Woolly Whale, who should be kept busy 
with reprints as soon as astute artists dis- 
cover that copies mailed (anonymously, per- 
chance) to their clients and prospects will 
change the darkness of now into the dawn of 
a better day. 

ROBERT L. DOTHARD 


A TECHNIQUE FoR DEALING WITH Artists. By W. A. 
Dwiggins. Press of the Woolly Whale, New York, 
1941. 434 x 6% inches, 32 pp. self-cover. (50 c. or 
3 for $1.00) 
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PACKAGING CATALOGUE, 1941 
Packaging Catalogue, 1941, is a reference 
book for those who are concerned with the 
materials, equipment, and procedure used in 
package design, production, and merchan- 
dising. It is carefully indexed with page tabs 
for each classification. It contains not only 
information about materials and machinery 
but also a discourse on design principles and 
a discussion and explanation of the packag- 
ing laws. 

The last pages of this volume are de- 
voted to an alphabetical index of manufac- 
turers, trade-name directory, and advertisers’ 
index. 

There is, of necessity, some text matter, 
but on the whole the book is a vehicle for 
advertisements: advertisements of papers, 
printing inks, plastics, foils, glass, string, 
ribbons, glue, shellac, apparatus for moving 
displays, dies, and machinery. Many ads 
carry attached samples of the product or 
material advertised. All of this is exceed- 
ingly informative for those interested in the 
packaging industry, from the initial designer 
to the ultimate merchandiser. The catalogue 
is literally bulging with information, yet a 
perusal of its pages leaves one with a sense 
of frustration. The reader is conscious that 
the answer to his particular problem is prob- 
ably somewhere within its pages, but he is 
unable to penetrate the advertising phrases, 
slogans, and “‘selling”’ to reach the desired 
information. The great variety of ads, the 
poor typography, the blatant colors, and 
headline ‘‘attention getters” all tend to 
create confusion. Even the editorial pages 
fail to make reading easy: black panel head- 
lines and subjects are most disturbing when 
they are used in conjunction with areas of 
gray text. 

Those readers seeking examples of at- 
tractive packages will find little to interest 
them. Perhaps this is the fault of the design- 
ers or the men who determine the appear- 
ance of their companies’ packages, but one 
wishes more emphasis had been placed on 
the appearance factors of packages. The 


book neither fosters nor promotes good 
design. RUTH GERTH 
PacKAGING CATALOGUE, 1941. Breskin Publishing 
Corporation, 1941.832 x 1144 inches, 580 pp. ($2.50) 
+ * + 
ON CONJUGAL FELICITY 
Whatever the identity of that T. M. who 
wrote On Conjugal Felicity in the columns 
of Atkinson’s Saturday Evening Post in 1834 
(and Herbert Hosking in his introduction to 
this edition contributes nothing, delight- 
fully, on this question), we may be sure that 
he himself was not a printer. Printers, per- 
haps to disguise the fact that they are the 
best of husbands, are inclined to the ap- 
proach jocose, if not ribald, rather than to 
the solemn and innocent inanities of T. M. 
Franklin, it is true, could be sentimental: 
“A house without woman or firelight is 
like a body without soul or spirit.”” Put it 
down to his virtuosity as a maxim maker. 
More typically: ‘““Keep your eyes wide open 
before marriage, half shut afterwards.” 

In their motives in reproducing these nine 
little homilies with appropriate comment by 
as many illustrators, the Typophiles have 
thus behaved like printers. And like good 
printers, they must do even a joke well; 
matrimony may be ribbed, but the job itself 
must be an honest woman. In its neat 
composition in Fairfield, its design and 
good presswork by Joseph Blumenthal, its 
workmanship places it with the three pre- 
ceding chap books concerned more directly 
with typographical matters. A title-page 
pun and incidental decorations give it an 
additional gaiety. The work of the nine 
artists, who obviously worked without cross 
reference, varies from the gentle book of 
Robert Foster to the Bronx cheer of John 
Averill. The binding, a reproduction of the 
newspaper page which originally gave 
T. M.’s sentiments to the citizens of Phila- 
delphia, enjoys that freedom possible to the 
typographic lark. EVELYN HARTER 
On ConjucaL Feticity. Typophile Chap Book, 
No. 4, 29 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N.Y., 1941. 
4% x 7 inches, 64 pp. ($5.00 for five) 
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NOTEWORTHY PUBLICATIONS 
PUFFIN PICTURE BOOKS. A new juve- | THE BINDING OF BOOKS. A manual 


nile series published by Penguin Books is 
printed in black and two colors. The artists 
draw each color directly on separate litho- 
graphic plates. Only three have so far been 
issued, all on war subjects. 32 pp. 25c. 


* * * 
OF TYPECASTING IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. A description 


written by Biringuccio in 1540 and ante- 
dating by 27 years any previously known 
account. This translation has been printed 
for the Columbiad Club of Connecticut in a 
small pamphlet designed by Carl P. Rollins. 
Only 149 copies are for sale through Has- 
tings House, New York. 534 x 734 inches, 
16 pp. $1.75. 


* * * 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN’ THE 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE SEPTUA- 
GINT. By Ernest T. De Wald. Volume III, 
Part 1, in this series of illustrations from the 
famous manuscript in the Vatican Library. 
A Princeton University Press publication 
with 73 plates done in collotype by the 
Meriden Gravure Company. 12 x 15 inches, 
xii + 58 pp., and 73 plates. $12.00. 


* * * 


THREE CHOICE SKETCHES BY 
GEOFFREY CRAYON, GENT. The first 
book published by the Greenwood Press in 
San Mateo, California. These three sketches 
by Washington Irving are handset in 
Garamond by Jack W. Stauffacher and 
illustrated by Frank Stauffacher. 414 x 6% 
inches, xvi + 92 pp. $2.00. 


* * * 


HOKUSAI. Written by W. F. Calkins of 
the University of California, illustrated in 
sumi and hair pen by Chiura Obata, de- 
signed and printed in some eight striking 
colors by Ben Kennedy at The Gillick Press 
in Berkeley, California. 6% x 8% inches, 
28 pp. $2.00. 
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written by Kenneth F. Perry and Clarence 
T. Baab, teachers of binding in a vocational 
school. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 
5 11/16 x 834 inches, 160 pp. $2.00. 

* * * 


UPDIKE MINIATURE. “Friendship,” by 
Emerson, in an edition 1% x 2% inches, 
96 pages, printed on rag paper at The 
Merrymount Press. Frontispiece portrait of 
the author. Bound in crimson morocco, hand 
tooled in gold, all edges gilt. Bound in Lon- 
don, England, by Sangorski & Sutcliffe. Edi- 
tion limited and handsomely boxed. $2.50. 
* * * 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF PRINT- 
MAKING, 1400-1500. A catalogue com- 
piled by Elizabeth Mongan and Carl O. 
Schniewind of an exhibition at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago held early this year. De- 
scriptive material and 135 illustrations. 
734 x 101% inches, 152 pp. $1.00. 
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TIMES, ROMAN, COUNTRYMEN. 
From Boston to the Monotype Corporation, 
Ltd., in England went recently a gift of 
books and fine typography, all composed by 
The Merrymount Press in (English Mono- 
type) Times New Roman 327. So pleased 
with this gesture of friendship and crafts- 
manship was the Monotype Corporation 
that it placed the specimens on exhibition 
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and issued a sixteen-page catalogue, the 
cover of which is reproduced above. Listing 
the pieces, which range from fine books to 
package labels, the catalogue is itself an out- 
standing example of typography. A few 
copies, at 50 cents each, postpaid, are avail- 
able from Paul Standard, c/o Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Co., 344 Madison Ave., New 
York. The proceeds of this sale price will go 
to the British Red Cross and the St. John 
Ambulance Fund. 


MONEY’S WORTH. A special edition of 
five hundred copies of Bombed but Unbeaten 
(Typophile Chap Book, No. 5) has been 
issued. Beatrice Warde wrote it; Bruce 
Rogers designed it; D. B. Updike wrote an 
appreciation of Mrs. Warde; May Lamber- 
ton Becker did the introduction; Peter 
Beilenson printed it; there are several collo- 
type illustrations (Meriden Gravure Com- 
pany) of the work of Eric Gill, Reynolds 
Stone, and Alfred Fairbank. The proceeds 
go to British children. Send $2.50 to 
Quincy Emery, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, for your copy. (See review, page 72. ) 


* * * 


BRESLAUER TO CONTINUE. Follow- 
ing news of the death of Martin Breslauer, 
victim of a German air raid in London, as re- 
ported in the December issue of Print, word 
comes that his business will be carried on. 
The son of the noted collector and rare-book 
dealer, who has been serving in the Auxil- 
iary Military Pioneer Corps in London, has 
been granted a leave to reorganize the work 
initiated by the elder Breslauer forty years 
ago. Ellic Howe writes: ‘““The son, a boy of 
21, has been very brave. He learned a great 
deal from his father and will make one of the 
right type of bookseller—humanist as well as 
man of business.”’ 


* * * 


STILL HOPE. For many years it has been 
one of Bruce Rogers’ secret passions to be- 
come Printer to the Negus of Abyssinia. 
With the capture of that country by the Eng- 
lish his dream may yet be realized, as Gen- 
eral Sir Archibald Wavell formerly com- 
manded at Aldershot, where Mr. Rogers 
knew him. With the Coptic, Ethiopic, and 
Amharic alphabets at command, Mr. Rogers 
may yet make a name for himself as a 
printer. 
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THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN 


have the privilege of being Printers of Books for 
many distinguished publishing houses as well as 
University presses, such as H arper & Brothers, 
Random House, Simon & Schuster, Viking Press, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Dial Press, Columbia 
University, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton 
University and Rutgers University Presses. 
Also in the realm of Special Book printing, 
we are planning and producing many outstanding 
editions for Collectors, Publishers, and Libraries 
under the personal direction of M"Richard Ellis. 


* * * 


Nineteenth & Federal Streets, Camden, New Jersey 
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MARIE TREMAINE. The appointment of 
Miss Marie Tremaine of Toronto (Cana- 
dian correspondent to Print) as Associate 
Head of the Reference Division of the 
Toronto Public Libraries has recently been 
announced. Miss Tremaine succeeds Miss 
Frances M. Staton, who retired last Decem- 
ber after many years of service with the 
Library. 

A member of the staff of the Toronto 
Public Libraries since 1927, Miss Tremaine 
brings to her new post a wealth of experience 
and scholarship. She attended Victoria Col- 
lege in the University of Toronto, and was 
graduated in 1926 with honors in English 
and history. In the same year she completed 
the course of the Ontario Library School. 

In 1929 Miss Tremaine was granted a 
fellowship by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for graduate study abroad in the 
interests of library work. The first Canadian 
to receive this award, she spent the year at 
the School of Librarianship, University of 
London. Later she was granted leave of 


absence by the library board to accept a 
Carnegie Fellowship at Yale University, 
where she was engaged in research in 
Canadiana from 1935 to 1937. Since that 
time she has continued her work on the 
project which, when published, will be the 
standard history of eighteenth-century Cana- 
diana. 

A specialist in the field of early Canadian 
printing, Miss Tremaine edited 4 Canadian 
Book of Printing, which was prepared in 
connection with the Exhibition of Printing 
and Graphic Arts held in the Library in 
December, 1940. Her other printed works 
include Early Printing in Canada (1934) 
and A Bibliography of Canadiana (1935) 
which she edited with Miss Frances M. 
Staton. The latter volume contains descrip- 
tions of almost five thousand rare and sig- 
nificant items in the Library relating to the 
early history and development of Canada. 

As supervisor of the Department of 
Canadian Bibliography, Miss Tremaine 
edited several issues of the Canadian Cata- 
logue of Books, an annual publication of the 
Toronto Public Libraries. To the new edi- 
tion of the Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature, recently published, she con- 
tributed the English—Canadian section. 


* * * 


CANADA’S ARTISTS. “‘Grapbic Art. New 
World looks at the Younger Artists.’ The 
popular Canadian picture magazine for April 
carries this heading over an attractive spread 
of drawings and prints reproduced in half- 
tone, with descriptive captions. Artists 
represented are Robert Ross, Henri Masson, 
William Winter, Jack Nichols, Miller Brit- 
tain, Harry Mayerovitch, and Paul Goran- 
son (some of whom deserve to be better 
known in the United States). Mr. Max 
Newton, Mew World’s art editor, plans to 
give further attention to young Canadian 
graphic artists in future issues. (Mew 
World, Anglo-Canadian Publishers, Ltd., 
Montreal: Monthly — $1.00 per year or 10c. 
a copy.) 
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TIME FLIES. To Latin America now goes 
Time, the weekly news magazine, so fast 
that it’s on sale on the publication date in- 
stead of three weeks late as heretofore. 
Pages of the regular edition are photo- 
graphed, pasted up with special advertise- 
ments for Latin America, and printed by 
web-offset on lightweight paper. The cov- 
ers are printed well ahead of time by letter- 
press. High-speed Webendorfer press equip- 
ment plus teletype, camera, motorcycle, and 
plane are ingeniously coordinated to hit a 
new high in speed. 


* * * 


BRITISH FIFTY—-FIFTY. Because of 
war conditions the regular British selection 
of Fifty Books was not made last year. In- 
stead, a special group of fifty examples was 
assembled last fall and sent to America, to 
be exhibited around the country by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. Since 
then, however, the official selection was 
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finally made by the First Edition Club early 
in the winter, and one set shipped over here. 
For many weeks their fate was uncertain, 
but late in April they arrived in New York. 
At the opening of the exhibition in New 
York on April 28, Mr. Albert Ehrman, a 
former member of the jury, spoke on aspects 
of British and American book production. 
This second Fifty will shortly join the first 
Fifty as a traveling exhibit. 





ANDERSON & RITCHIE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Ward Ritchie and Gregg Anderson (a West 
Coast correspondent to Print) have an- 
nounced the new firm name given above. 
Publications and book work will remain un- 
der the imprint of ‘The Ward Ritchie 
Press.’’ The management continues as before 
under the direction of the two partners. 


* * * 


CO-OP IN CONNECTICUT. Riding the 
boom of trade cooperation created by the 
Five Hundredth Anniversary of Printing, 
The Advertising and Printing Crafts Trade 
Board has been formed in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. The newest division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Board will promote 
Hartford as a graphic-arts and advertising 
center, will discuss common problems, and 
develop trade customs. Already the Board 
has started an intensive, advanced course 
for lithography journeymen. Similar courses 
in letterpress, composition, and _litho- 
photography are in preparation. J. M. K. 
Davis heads the executive committee. 
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EXTRACURRICULAR. Hans Alexander 
Mueller is working on woodcut illustrations 
for a Joseph Conrad anthology of twelve 
stories to be published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company. The printing of Mr. 
Mueller’s colored wood engravings for a 
Random House edition of Don Quixote is 
just completed, and has become a Book-of- 
the-Month dividend book. He has been teach- 
ing this spring at Bennington College (Ver- 
mont). 


* 
* 
* 








THE BRANDING [RON PREss 


TERRY, MONTANA 

Flourishing in Montana is William Ven- 
nard’s Branding Iron Press (read his print- 
er’s mark “‘Bar Nothing”), which he estab- 
lished this January to print fine books and 
brochures. 


* * * 


FARRAND RETIRES. On July 1, Dr. 
Max Farrand will retire as Director of Re- 
search of the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, to devote most of his time 
to study. He is planning to edit Benjamin 
Franklin’s autobiography as one of his 
projects. 
* * * 


DETROIT AIGA. Members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts have been suc- 
cessful in forming a local group to sponsor 
the efforts of the Institute, as well as to pro- 
mote greater interest in the graphic arts in 
the Detroit area. Information may be had 
from Andrew A. Polscher, 8250 Pinehurst, 
Detroit. 


PRINTSELLER. The first issue of a new 
sheet from an old shop appeared in April, 
with an engaging foreword: ‘‘Presumably 
every Vol. I, No. 1, no matter how unassum- 
ing, ought to make an apologetic bow. Hol- 
man’s Portfolio herewith bows, but does not 
grovel. It even wishes to make a point in its 
own defense. Up until the last moment it 
was in danger of appearing as ‘Impressions 
and Remarques.” Since it did not, it feels 
that the public is in some slight degree in its 
debt.” The Portfolio contains a refreshing 
comment on printmaking ‘‘jargon,”’ numer- 
ous notes about special items, and a long list 
of old American maps. We recommend plac- 
ing yourself on their mailing list—Holman’s 
Print Shop, 5A Park St., Boston, Mass. 


* * * 


SWAP. Private press will exchange sam- 
ples of work with others indulging in this 
hobby. Address reply c/o Print, Key 501. 
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PERSONAL PRESS. To Edmund Thomp- 
son: “‘In your interesting article in Print, 
No. 4, page 19, you say ‘he might go a step 
further and build his own press in the an- 
cient manner, from heavy timbers and hard 
woods, for which he will find adequate in- 
structions in Hansard, Stower, or*® some 
other of the early printing grammars. I 
know of no one who has done it.’ You may 
be interested in knowing that this school 
print shop did that very thing. We took the 
description of the Blaeu Press from Moxon’s 
Mechanick Exercises and reproduced the press 
there described as accurately as we possibly 
could. The school woodworking shop did the 
woodwork; the machine shop did the metal 
work; the print shop furnished drawings and 
instructions, and erected the press and put it 
into working order when the parts were 
made. We used it more or less successfully 
awhile. Took it to the county fair and used it 
there. Exhibited it at a meeting of the 
printer’s Craftsmen’s Club, etc. Unfortu- 
nately, it was rather badly damaged by a 
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careless truckman and is now not in good 
order. Also, some of the wood used was not 
quite suitable and resulted in gradual warp- 
ing of the bed so that the impression was no 
longer good; so now the press stands in a 
dark corner under a stairway. Some day I 
hope to put it into working order again.” 
N. O. Moore, Polytechnic High School 
Print Shop, Riverdale, California. 


* * * 


ALMA MATER. At Carnegie Institute of 
Technology a series of meetings were held 
on April 18 and 19 in connection with the 
Printing Alumni Reunion and a conference 
of the Advisory Council on Graphic Arts. In 
addition to lectures and an exhibition of the 
“Fifty Books of the Year’’ there were 
group- and round-table discussions in which 
alumni now engaged in various branches of 
the graphic-arts industries took part. Chief 
speaker at the banquet which climaxed the 
meetings was Laurance B. Siegfried, Printer 
to Syracuse University. 
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Tue Rounce Anp Cor- 
rin Cus of Los Angeles 
has assembled its third 
annual exhibition of 
Western Books. The 
jury was under the 
chairmanship of Law- 
rence Clark Powell of 
the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 
Library and _ included 
Morgan A. Gunst of 
San Francisco and Phil Townsend Harris, 
editor of Westways, Los Angeles. The 39 
selections for 1941, representing seventeen 
printers and publishers, will be on a tour of 
various libraries and museums on the Pacific 
Coast for the balance of the year. For Pacific 
Coast itinerary, write Gregg Anderson, 
1936 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





* * * 


INDEX. R. Randolph Karch has for a num- 
ber of years been indexing articles and notes 
of practical and permanent value which have 
been published in the leading graphic-arts 
periodicals of the United States and Canada. 
The International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, through their Research 
Commission of which Mr. Karch is chair- 
man, has now undertaken to maintain the 
Index as one of its activities. The first in- 
stallment of the Index has been printed and 
distributed as a supplement to the April, 
1941, Share Your Knowledge Review. Addi- 
tional parts will follow during the remainder 
of this year. Mr. Karch is principal of the 
Printing High School of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* * * 


SYMPATHETIC ALUMNI. Print is 
grateful for two gift subscriptions in re- 
sponse to its note concerning copies for the 
Penitentiary of the City of New York. The 
second set was sent to the library at Sing 
Sing and acknowledged with thanks by 
Warden Lawes. 


DRUM MAJOR. Print, in March, made 
mention of the outstanding Howard-Smith 
Paper Mills’ (Montreal) publication Paper 
on Parade. N. B. Powter, sales promotion 
manager, credits G. S. Bagley, the art 
director, with being ‘‘the works’ behind 
this. He says: ‘‘Mr. Bagley is an English- 
man who started out to be an architect but 
became very bored with the calculation of 
stresses and other mathematics incidental to 
architecture. He, therefore, switched over to 
art and came to Canada in 1929. Later on he 
free lanced until he joined our company in 
1934.” 
+ + * 

SOUTHERN NEWS. The youthful, but 
flourishing, Graphic Arts Club of Richmond, 
Virginia, has issued a miniature keepsake 
booklet of its progress to date. The six meet- 
ings so far held reveal the varied interests 
and the enthusiasm of its members. A work- 
shop and library have been established in the 
Valentine Museum where the Club plans to 
produce its own graphic arts in the future. 
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F, Smith, at the Sign of the Phoenix, No. 
25 West 4 5th Street in New York City, 
with all due respects to Ladtes and Gentle- 
men who take an interest in books, embraces 
this opportunity of recommending to them his 
SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
This ts a weekly journal devoted to the art, 
as distinguished from the science or the 
trade, of reviewing books. In each issue the 
journal presents many features both in- 
structive and diverting, and further, ac- 
cording to its many present friends, is a de- 
pendable guide to the economical purchase 
of the best books for a private library. Sub- 
scriptions at four dollars the year may be 
sent as above, or for as little as one dollar, 
thirteen issues. Applications for sample 
copies will be treated with despatch. 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINES. In celebration 
of the 200th anniversary of the birth, Febru- 
ary, 1741, of American magazines, The New 
York Public Library has put on exhibition 
copies of the leading American literary and 
general periodicals from volume 1, num- 
ber 1, of Franklin’s The General Magazine, 
1741, to the current Superman. The maga- 
zines are represented by the first or unusually 
interesting numbers, often by both. Many 
original drawings for covers and illustra- 
tions, by artists from Paul Revere to George 
Price, are shown. The exhibit will probably 
continue through June. 
* * * 

PUBLISHER’S CHRONICLE. In 1935, 
Paul McPharlin announced the publication 
of four books — to try his hand at design and 
his luck at obtaining subscribers. The Fine 
Book Circle, as the project was called, has 
just completed its fourth title, Against the 
Extension of Slavery by Abraham Lincoln, 
which is as timely now as it was in 1856. 

The Fine Book Letter was inaugurated in 
December, 1936, to inform subscribers spas- 
modically of publication progress. Inciden- 
tally, it presented checklists of other inex- 
pensive, well-made books. The final edition 
of the Letter dated January 1938—March 
1941 tells the story of this adventure in pub- 
lishing and includes an index to the Letter, 
to the four Books, and to several Leaflets, 
and Pamphlets incidental thereto. These 
pieces were all printed at 


as 


Tue Bue Ox Press 
TROY, MICHIGAN 
* * * 

BATAVIAN BOOKMAKERS. G. Kolff & 
Co., recent subscribers to Print, operate a 
complete modern printing plant and bindery 
employing more than two thousand people 
in Batavia on the island of Java in the Dutch 
East Indies. 


ALBERT BENDER. Wilder Bentley re- 
ports: ““With the death of Albert M. Bender 
in March, fine printers and amateurs in 
California lost one of their staunchest friends 
and supporters. As chairman of the editorial 
committee of the Book Club of California, 
which together with the Roxburghe Club he 
was instrumental in founding, he helped to 
focus attention on the significance of the 
graphic arts, rather than their mere inevita- 
bility, in any publication program designed 
for bibliophiles. Mr. Bender’s liberal dona- 
tions of books (inany of them specimens of 
fine printing and books of reference on the 
graphic arts) have helped augment the im- 
portant collections of the state, including the 
Huntington, Stanford, and University of 
California libraries. The Albert M. Bender 
Collection of Books and Manuscripts at 
Mills College and the Jeffers Collection at 
Occidental College helped round out his 
remarkable career which embraced all the 
arts, to be sure, because the man behind the 
career found his interests as wide as his 
sympathies were deep.” 


* * * 


NATIONAL DEFENSE. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York is sponsoring a 
competition for two National Defense Post- 
ers. The designs, either for Air Service or 
Defense Bonds, may use up to five colors 
and must be suitable for reproduction by 
planography. Entry blanks may be obtained 
from the Competition Director, Eliot F. 
Noyes, 11 West 53rd St., New York. 


* * * 


DEMISE. 1941 has seen the end of a news- 
paper that had been a tradition in Boston. 
Its greatest legend is that of the Back Bay 
butler who announced to his master the 
arrival of some newspapermen as “Three 
reporters and a gentleman from the Tran- 
script, sir.”’ The Boston Transcript, over one 
hundred years old, tried every possible 
method of survival, but last month suc- 
cumbed to a dearth of both advertisers and 
subscribers. 
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100TH BIRTHDAY. John Gartner reports 
from Australia: “It is a rare occasion for a 
newspaper to celebrate the centenary of a 
family proprietorship, but such is the proud 
distinction of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
published by John Fairfax & Sons Pty., Ltd., 
of Sydney, Australia. Indeed it is claimed 
that this instance is unique in newspaper 
history. The Sydney Morning Herald, the 
oldest newspaper in Australia, was started 
on April 18, 1831. John Fairfax, the founder 
of the Fairfax newspaper clan, left his home 
in England in 1838. Three years later, on 
February 6, 1841, he and his partner, James 
Kemp, bought the paper and became the 
proprietors. Fairfax’s descendants to this 
day still control the paper. 


“This year, then, marks the centenary of 


ownership. A handsome volume has been 
published by the company to commemorate 
the anniversary. The book was written by 
John F. Fairfax, illustrated by Adrian Feint, 


and beautifully printed by Ben Waite, of 
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Waite and Bull, of Sydney. A small quarto 
volume of 169 pages, with introduction, it is 
set in Monotype Perpetua and printed on an 
offset paper. The half-leather binding is gold 
blocked, with a blind emboss of John Fairfax 
on the cover. It is one of the best books that 
has been published in Australia, setting a 
new standard for trade-book publication. It 
is ridiculously cheap at 10/6 (approximately 
$1.75).” 
* * * 

CIRCUS. Miss Susanne Suba, who did the 
illustrations for Here Comes the Circus (a 
book for boys and girls published this spring 
by Houghton Mifflin Company ), is an ardent 
circus fan, and has been doing circus draw- 
ings since the age of five. A collection of her 
circus drawings, beginning at that age and 
going up to the present, was on display in 
Scribner’s Bookshop in New York from 
May 9 to 16, and will be shown in Chicago, 
San Francisco, and other parts of the coun- 
try during the next few months. 
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MORE ON CALLIGRAPHY. Our “Inland 
Calligrapher’’ Herb Simpson of Evansville, 
Indiana, and other subscribers who enjoyed 
Arnold Bank’s article in Print, Vol. I, No. 4, 
will be interested in ‘“The Influence of Cal- 
ligraphy on Type Design” which appeared 
in the Spring, 1941, edition of Paper & 
Print, published by Stonhill & Gillis, Ltd., 
237, Bank Chambers, London W.C.1. 

* * * 
BOUQUETS BEAUCOUP. This flattering 
comment is extended to George Macy by an 
Indiana subscriber for the first three Readers 
Club volumes (the “Buck of the Month 
Club’’) with particular appreciation for the 
wizardry of W. A. Dwiggins, the designer. 

* * * 
PRINTS AT PRINCETON. A print-lending 
service for students, a permanent print col- 
lection, guest-artist exhibitions, and an 
original signed proof of a print made at 
Princeton by an invited artist are part of the 
program available to members who pay an 
annual fee of $5. to the Princeton Print Club, 
40 Mercer St., Princeton, N.J. 

* * * 
AMOS WESTON. A member of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor staff since its establish- 
ment in 1908, Amos Weston passed away 
suddenly while vacationing with Mrs. 
Weston in Washington, D.C., the middle 
of April. Long a member of the Boston 
Craftsmen Club, Mr. Weston was elected 
to the presidency in 1934. He had an active 
interest in new developments in the graphic 
arts and in training young men for the 
printing industry. 

* * * 
MELBERT B. CARY, JR. The genial 
proprietor of the Press of the Woolly Whale 
died suddenly in New York on May 27. As 
president of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts during the past two years, Mr. 
Cary leaves a record of achievement unsur- 
passed in the records of the Institute. His 
enthusiasm for a deeper interest in the art of 
printing will be greatly missed. 


VERMONT WRITING MASTERS. A 
brief discussion of early writing masters in 
Vermont appears in the Proceedings of the 
Vermont Historical Society for March, 1941. 
This note is from material which Mr. Ray 
Nash is collecting to publish as a book under 
the probable title of “Early American 
Writing Masters.” Any ideas that may 
benefit the larger subject may be sent to Mr. 
Nash at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 
* * * 

PLEASURES OF PUBLISHING. “Life in 
the Columbia University Press Production 
Department: a printer returning some ma- 
terials used in producing booklets for the 
Columbia College course in Contemporary 
Civilization labeled the delivery slip ‘Man- 
ual for the Study of Temporary Civiliza- 
tion.” Down below was the cryptic note: 
‘Mess.’ Another shipping memorandum re- 
ceived by the Department concerned The 
Poems of Sir ‘¥ohn Davies, but the slip read, 
‘The Poems of Sin, John Davies.’ Beena great 
week for the Production Department.”’ 
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Selecting 
THE RIGHT PAPER 





We have prepared a Portfolio of 12 
attractively printed folders, show- 
ing eight special text papers ob- 
tainable from no other source. 
They cover a wide range of book 
and advertising requirements. 





A request on your business stationery 
will secure a copy for you. 


WHITEHEAD & ALLIGER CO. 


II THOMAS STREET NEW YORK 
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EVENTS 





CHECK DATES FOR LAST-MINUTE CHANGES. EXHIBITS FREE UNLESS NOTED. 


New York 
ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. The Pierpont Morgan 
Library, 29 E. 36. To July 31: 10 — 5, exc. Sun. and 
holidays. General exhibition, including illuminated 
manuscripts, early printed books, old master draw- 
ings, authors’ autographed manuscripts. 


Britain AT War. The Museum of Modern Art, 11 
W. 53. May 23 thru summer: 10-6, exc. Wed., 
10-10, and Sun., 12 — 6. (25 c.; children under 16 - 
10c.) This exhibit includes drawings, prints, posters, 
cartoons, camouflage, showing wartime roles Eng- 
land assigns to artists and designers. 


FRENCH Prints. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Ave. & 82. To be continued thru May: 10 — 5; Sun., 
1 —6. Showing of French prints and illustrated books. 
Beginning June 14: exhibition of prints by Whistler. 
June 9 — 30: Index of American Design (New York 
City WPA Art Project). 


British PRinTMAKERS. New York Public Library, 
42nd and Fifth Ave. May 1 — Nov. 30: 9 — 6; Sun., 
1-5. Exhibition of British Twentieth-Century 
Printmakers. 


New York’s “Et”? Comes Down. The New York 
Historical Society, Central Park West at 76-77. To 
Aug. 1: 10—5; Sun., 1-5; closed on Mon. The 
story of Manhattan’s elevated lines in picture. 


Exuisit. Morgan Library, 29 E. 36. To July 31: 
10 — 5. Manuscripts, drawings, and books. 


Ca.tort. Grolier Club, 47 E. 60. To June 15: 10 — 5, 
incl. Sun. Engravings and etchings by Jacques Callot. 


PERMANENT Exuisit. New York Trade School, 312 
E. 67. 9— 12 and 1 — 4; Sat., 9— 12. Permanent Liv- 
ing Lithography Exhibition presented by the Trade 
School in collaboration with the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation and Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation. 


PrinTED Art. Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway. 
May 29 — Sept.: 10-5; Sun., 1-6. An exhibition 
covering every phase of illustration and design to 
help artist, art director, and printer. To Sept. 15: 
A.1.G.A. Techniques of Book Illustration. To June 1: 
Exhibition of Lithographs of Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Boston 
Liprary Convention. American Library Association 
Convention, Boston. June 19 — 25. (Pre-Conference 
Institute, Boston Public Library — June 18.) Book- 
making portfolio to be distributed (50 c.). 
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CHILDREN’S Books. Boston Public Library. June 19 — 
26: A.I.G.A. 100 Years of Children’s Book Illus- 
tration. 

Babson Park, Mass. 


Livinc LirHoGrapny. Babson Institute. June 3 — 14: 
A.I.G.A. Living Lithography. 


Williamstown, Mass. 
Unicorn. Chapin Library, Williams College. May 
—Sept.: Exhibition of woodcuts, engravings, and 
color reproductions on the unicorn. 


Baltimore 
ConveENTION. 22nd Annual Convention of Interna- 
tional Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
Baltimore. Aug. 10 - 14. 


Britis Firty. Enoch Pratt Free Library. To June 1: 
A.1.G.A. British Fifty Books. June 2-21: A.I.G.A. 
The Work of Helen Gentry. July 14- Aug. 2: 
A.I.G.A. The Work of Pynson Printers. 


State College, Pa. 
MacazineEs. Pennsylvania State College Library. 
June 30—- July 26: A.I.G.A. Magazines of the 25 
Years, 1915 — 1940. 


Easton, Pa. 


Firry Books. Mack Printing Company. June 2 — 16: 
A.I.G.A. Fifty Books of the Year. 


Scranton, Pa. 


A.I.G.A. Everhart Museum. July 7- Aug. 2: 
A.1.G.A. Latin American Printing. 


Cleveland 


PrintInG Epucation. Hollenden Hotel. June 29 - 
July 2: 20th Annual Conference on Printing Educa- 
tion sponsored by the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association. ‘‘Graphic Arts Education for the 
Common Defense.” 

Chicago 
TypocrapHic Arts. Newberry Library, 60 W. 
Walton St. May 15 — July 31: 15th Annual Exhibi- 
tion of ‘Design in Printing’”’ of the Society of 
Typographic Arts of Chicago. 


Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


Drawincs. Alger House Branch, Detroit Institute 
of Arts. May 1-— June 1: 1-5, exc. Mon. French 
19th and 20th Century Drawings from the Fogg 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass., and the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 











EVENTS 
Durham, N.C. 


Sixty Textsooxs. Duke University Library. June 
16 — July 12: A.I.G.A. Sixty Textbooks of the Year. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 


Books. Lincoln City Library. June 2 — 28: A.I.G.A. 
Fifty Books of the Year. 


Stillwater, Okla. 
Textsooks. Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
College Library. June 16 — July 12: A.I.G.A. Sixty 
Textbooks. 

Oakland, Calif. 
Paintincs. Mills College Art Gallery. June 29 - 
Aug. 3: 2 — 5. Exhibition by Fernand Legér. 


SUMMER COURSES 


(THE FOLLOWING COURSES RELATE TO THE GRAPHIC ARTS. ) 





Alabama 

AusurN. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of 
Arch. & Allied Arts, June 3— July 11; July 14- 
Aug. 16: Design and Commercial Design. 
MonTEvALLo. Alabama College, June 9 — July 16; 
July 17 — Aug. 20: Design. 

Colorado 

CoLorapo Sprincs. Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, June 16 — Aug. 22: Etching and Lithography. 
Denver. Denver Art Institute, June 2 —- Aug. 29: 
Commercial Art and Advertising Art. 

Illinois 

Cuicaco. American Academy of Art, June 23 — Aug. 
15: Advertising Art. School of Design, June 23 — 
Aug. 2: Design (Other classes at School Farm in 
Somonauk). 

Rock Istanp. Augustana College, June 9 — July 18: 
Creative Design. 

Towa 

Iowa City. University of Iowa, Dept. of Art, 
June 7- Aug. 1: Design, Graphic Arts, and Lettering. 
Kansas 

Hays. Fort Hays Kansas State College, Art Dept., 
June 3 — July 25: Color and Design. 

Massachusetts 

Boston. Vesper George School of Art, July 7- 
Aug. 15: Design and Commercial Art. 

Missouri 

Kansas City. Kansas City Art Institute, June 9 - 
Aug. 1: Advertising Design. 

Nebraska 

Hastincs. Hastings College, June 2- Aug. 23: 
Lettering. 

Peru. Peru State Teachers College, June 9— July 18; 
June 9 — Aug. 8: Lettering; Design and Color Theory. 
New Hampshire 

PLAINFIELD. PinehavenStudio-Farm, June 1—Sept. 30: 
Graphic Arts. 

New Mexico 

Taos. University of New Mexico, Taos Field 
School of Art, June 9 — Aug. 2: Lithography. 


New York 

BurraLo. University of Design, July 7 — Aug. 16: 
Advertising Design. State Teachers College, July 7 — 
Aug. 15: Graphic Arts. 

New York City. Art Students League of New 
York, June 2 — Aug. 30: Graphic Arts. New York 
Trade School; June 30 for nine weeks: Intensive 
course on Fundamentals of Lithography (sponsored 
by the Lithographic Technical Foundation). Teach- 
ers College, Dept. of Fine & Industrial Arts, July 
2— Aug. 15: Lettering and Graphic Arts Techniques. 
New York School of Applied Design for Women, 
June 23— Aug. 1: Design, Lettering. New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art, July 7 - Aug. 15: 
Advertising Design. School of Professional Arts, 
July 7-— Aug. 15: Advertising Design. Universal 
School of Handicrafts (Rockefeller Center), any 
time: Bookbinding, Silk Screen. 

WuiteE Ptains. Westchester Workshop, July and 
Aug.: Graphic Arts. 


North Carolina 

ASHEVILLE. The Associate Arts Studio-Camp, April 
1 — Oct. 1: Graphic Arts. 

GreEENsBORO. University of North Carolina Wom- 
an’s College, June 5 — July 16: Block Printing. 
North Dakota 

MayviL_e. Mayville State Teachers College, June 
9— Aug. 1: Advertising Design and Lettering. 

Obio 

Cincinnati. Art Academy of Cincinnati, June 16 — 
Aug. 9: Art and Advertising. 

Oxrorp. Miami University, July 21-— Aug. 22: 
Graphic Arts. 

Pennsylvania 

CuESTER SprinGs. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts Summer School, June 9— Sept. 13: Graphic Arts. 
PitrssurGH. Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Dept. of Printing, June 27 — Aug. 9: Layout and 
Design, Hand Composition, Linotype and Intertype, 
Printing Plant Management, Presswork, Offset 
Lithography, Typography, Monotype Composition, 
Mechanism, Advertising Production, and Estimating. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 





WiiuiaM Mezzic (Cover Design) earned an enviable 
reputation through his distinguished work in 
Continental Europe and England before he came 
to America about two and a half years ago. In 
1908, at the age of fourteen, he began his appren- 
ticeship and soon demonstrated his artistic skill. 
From 1912 until 1914 he was engaged in the 
creation of his first posters — one of the fields in 
which he was later to become famous. His office 
is located at 331 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Percy E. Grasssy (Frontispiece) is a designer 
whose study and practice of wood engraving, 
mostly in color, has been entirely applied for use 
as a corollary of typography or calligraphy. He 
lives on Concord Avenue in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. 


DaniEL BERKELEY Uppike (The Educated Man in the 
Printing Industry) is the proprietor of The 
Merrymount Press in Boston, author of Printing 
Types (Harvard University Press) and other 
books. 


Wit Ransom (Frederic Warde) is a writer, lec- 
turer, designer, and producer for the graphic arts. 
Back in the early days he and Fred Goudy were 
business associates. He is an authority on private 
presses — Private Presses and Their Books (R. R. 
Bowker), a book which he is revising for a pos- 
sible second edition. Currently you will find him 
with J. J. Little & Ives in New York. 


MEHEMED FeuMy AGHA (The Dog of Alcibiades) is 
the art director of Vogue and the other Condé 
Nast publications, and a former president of the 
Art Director’s Club. Dr. Agha is versatile, to put 
it mildly. He knows photography, type design, 
cartoons, dress patterns, engraving, and color 
printing. According to Frank Crowninshield, Agha 
has read more or less everything in five lan- 
guages, is a hopeless addict of chess, is an amaz- 
ing amateur mechanic and electrician. His keen 


wit and imagination have made him a popular 
writer and speaker. 

PuELPs SouLe (Rollins at Montague) is Director of 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. His early 
association with Mr. Rollins at the Dyke Mill, 
and later at the Yale University Press before he 
organized the University of Pennsylvania Press, 
make him well acquainted with his subject. Ask 
him about the Montague Laundry sometime. 


Invinc Geis (Communication) is an artist living in 
New York. You have seen his illustrations for 
the last two years in the Fortune survey and in 
McCall’s magazine and among advertisements 
for Shell gasoline. He studied architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania, not so long ago. 
Secretly he is a hero-worshipper — he admires the 
way Albert Einstein dresses. 

Rosert McDonatp (Etching and Drypoint) has 
been interested in prints nearly all his life. He 
studied them abroad after college, and he has been 
associated with his father’s gallery (M.A. Mc- 
Donald, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York) since 
1935. His private interest is painting and his first 
one-man show was held earlier this year at the 
Babcock Gallery in New York. 


Reviews of books in this issue were written by: 
Wi.uiaM A. KitTREDGE, director of typography 
at The Lakeside Press in Chicago; EvELYN 
HarTER Guick, book designer; JuLIAN IRA Linp- 
SAY, professor at the University of Vermont; 
Epmunp B. Tuompson, Connecticut printer; PAUL 
Acorn, librarian at the University of Connecti- 
cut; Ray Nasu, Department of Art and Archae- 
ology at Dartmouth College; RutH Gerru, in- 
dustrial designer; HeErserT Hoskinc, editor, 
writer, and founder of the Philadelphia Graphic 
Arts Forum; GEoRGE PARKER WINSHIP, author, 
lecturer, and former librarian; LAWRENCE CLARK 
PowELL, librarian at the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 











PRODUCTION NOTES 





DESIGN AND PropucTion: Robert L. Dothard. 


Type. Text: THE Epucatep MAN IN THE PRINTING 
InpustRY—English Monotype Times Roman; bal- 
ance of text— Monotype Bell. Chapter headings: 
Tue Epucatep Man—English Monotype Per- 
petua; COMMUNICATION — Monotype Baskerville and 
Ultra- Bodoni; Tue Doc or AtcisiApEs—Mono- 
type Hadriano and Cloister Bold; balance— Bell 
and A.T.F. Bulmer. 

Processes. Letterpress: Printed by The Printing- 
Office of the Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. Planograpbic: Print Masterpiece (page 
61) printed in Full-Tone Collotype by The 
Meriden Gravure Co., Meriden, Conn. 

ENGRAVINGS. Line: All line plates are zinc. 
Halftone: All plates are 120-screen, deep-etched, 
except those in Mr. McDonald’s article, which 
are 133-screen. The halftones on pages 19, 20, 
22, and 45 are highlighted (screen dropped out). 
The frontispiece portrait of Goya is printed from 
electrotypes made from Mr. Grassby’s engrav- 
ings. All engravings were made by the Stoddard 
Engraving Co., New Haven, Conn., except those 
in ETcHING AND DrypoinT, which were made by 
the Beck Engraving Co., New York. 

ILLustRATIONS. The cover was drawn with a pen by 
William Metzig. 


Ralph Graeter did the drawing of the feather on 
page 12, the humerus on page 16, and the orchid 
on page 19. His daughter Arlene did the goblet 
on page 16. 

Bunji Tagawa painted the facial expressions on 
page 23 with a brush, as well as various Chinese 
characters scattered in Mr. Geis’s article. 

Gene Abbey did the painting representing 
“‘Mother Love” on page 23. 

The gestures at the bottom of page 23 were done 
by Mr. Geis for Fortune magazine, who have 
permitted their showing here. 


The Mercaptan story on page 24, also drawn by 
Mr. Geis, is used with the permission of Shell 
Progress, the Shell gasoline house organ. 

The photograph on page 22 is by Laura von 
Schnarendorf, from the New York Public Library. 
The drawing on page 22, by Charles Dana Gib- 
son, is used through courtesy of the New York 
Association for the Blind. 

The cut at the beginning of ComMMUNICATION is a 
Peruvian Sun Worship Ceremony (vase paint- 


ing) from the 10th Annual Report of the Bureau of 


Ethnology to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1888-1889. 

The Pictograph symbol on page 13 is from the 
same source. 

The divers on page 21 are from Miniature Cam- 
era Work published by Morgan & Lester, New 
York; photographs by European. The photograph 
on page 26, by Alfredo Valente, is also from the 
same book. 

The photograph of Bobby Jones on page 21 is an 
A. G. Spalding Co. picture taken by Edgerton- 
Gerneshausen-Grier, from Wide World. 

The symbols on page 18 are type ornaments from 
the American Type Founders Co. 

The panels at the tops of pages 12 and 13, the 
heads on page 15, the people and map on page 16, 
the pig and politician on page 19, the display on 
page 20, and the eye-trap on page 25 were done 
by Irving Geis. 

The type ornaments on pages 27 and 39 were 
arranged by Frederic Warde for the Lanston 
Monotype Corporation, Ltd. 

Through the courtesy of Crosby Gaige are shown 
the photographs of Frederic Warde on pages 28 
and 29, the salad recipe on page 35, and the type 
page on the lower right of page 36, and through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Douglas Hoxey Smith, the 
Coquus page on page 35. 

The binding on page 31 is a reproduction from 
the Limited Editions Club edition of Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. 

The key composed of type ornaments on page 33 
was done for Gabriel Wells for his Christmas card 
in 1931. 

The various versions of Alcibiades’ dog were 
worked out by Dr. Agha himself. 

The plates on pages 49, 50, 55, and 56 are used 
through the courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co., 
New York. 


Paper. Cover: Strathmore’s Bay Path Cover, Buff, 


65 lb. 

Text: Whitehead & Alliger’s Archer, Natural, 
plated, 75 lb., except for COMMUNICATION, White- 
head & Alliger’s Archer, White, plated, 80 lb. 
Frontispiece: Whitehead & Alliger’s Arak, Tan. 
Pages 49, 50, 55, 56: DeJonge’s Art Mat, 80 lb. 
Page 61: Beckett Offset, Ivory, 70 lb. 


BinpinG. Sewed and glued signatures. Frontispiece 


and Print Masterpiece tipped-in. Bound by The 
Printing-Office of the Yale University Press. 
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